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Attention, Farmers! 


Protect y your hay and grain stacks from rain. 
ke a specialty of Stack Covers, Hay 
Covers, and. Threshing Machine Covers. 
‘agon Covers both plain and waterproofed. 
Our Waterproofing mpound increases the 
tensile strength of the canvas 10 to 15 per cent. 
Write for samples and prices 
MONTGOMERY-WASHBURN COMPANY 
Saugerties, Ny Y. 
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for Holiday Giving 
Works by HERBERT MYRICK 


,@ache la Poudre (Pronounced Cash la Pooder) | 


Whe romance of a Tenderfoot in the days of Custer. | 
& drama of life in the new West. The universal 
Bapguage of brush, pencil and camera to illustrate | 
Ghose exciting times. *‘Of absorbing interest.” “Ab- 
solutely unique.”” ‘‘The pictures are superb.” Edi- 
Gion de luxe, illustrated from paintings by Charles | 
Behreyvogel, E. W. Deming and Henry Fanget, in 
platinum print, multicclor and dual tone. Superbly 
Bound in genuine Indian smoke tanned buckskin. 
Whis limited edition is nearly exhausted. 9x11 inches, | 
M2 pages. Postage 20 cents $6.00 | 
Regular edition, printed from the same plates on 
@ne paper, one multicolored illustration. 7x9 inches. | 
RE RN, <cccctdsescsscctsnene covcccceccccsoces cvveee $10 


Zhe Promise of Life 
A preachment to the New York Churchman’s 


errr errr eer errr 


(Association—an attempt to show that God, na- 
fure and man, and all things animate and 
Smanimate, are part of one universal whole, 


which promotes happiness, contentment and satisfac- 
ion for cach individual ‘“‘provided only we know 
how to live.”” In simple language is pointed out the 
wnion of science and religion in a manner that 
carries inspiration to the weak, the struggling or 
@he strong. Handsomely printed. Bound in cloth 
@nd gold. 5x7 inches ........ccs006 Pecerecccccnes $0.58 


A Swim for Life 


Whe true story of one of his thrilling adventures by 
the Editor of American Agriculturist. A graphic 
gecital of an exciting incident is here charmingly 
@old. An exiraordinarily inspiring account of plucky 
@mdeavor. The- book is brimful of interest from cover 
fo cover. Beautifully bound and illustrated. Each 
Bpoge is a trifle over 8 inches wide, and about 5 | 
EE MEW nvevvscsanbaisechbedérsooysasdevcesescs $1.00 | 
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“JONES Hi He P Pays The Freight” 


” three stroke self 
feed hay press is latest, most powerful 


and most efficient. Each cirele of team 

three charges. Seff feed auto 
matically puts hay down. Wonderfully 
increased capacity. Write now for “Baler 
Book” and special low prices. Best 
press, cost least. Five days free trial. 
GED. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ill, Established 1867. 
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ORIGINAL MT. GILEAD 
* HYDRAULIC * 
CIDER PRESSES 


Built in sizes 10 to 
400 barrels 


BTORAULIC PRESS MFG. CB. 103 Lincoln Ave., Mt. Gilesd, Obie 
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= POTATO MACHINERY = 


PLANTERS 4 ROW SPRAYERS 
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CHAMPION POTATO MCH’Y. oo. : 
159 CHICAGO AVENUB, BAMMOND, IND. 
FOLL LISE ALWATS Of 
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120 Main Street, Sandwich, lil. 





SELF - FEED 
FULL ay 09 
2 12 to 18 tons 


effective; iteaves hard labor a 
orking; no holes to die. Tyer stands u 

dust, mud or snow. Low bridge, less than eight inches high. 

Adapted for work at bank barns. Wealso bulida Belt Power 


Sandwich Manufacturing Companys 
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Economical in he! 

® and power. The self- 
ay. BS stands on its wheels 
net ge tting down in the 
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Press. Send for our FREE cataiog. 
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Improved Wind Elevator carries 


fodder any height, any direction. Every machine 

tested separately before shipping. A demonstrated 

success for 38 years Shipped ready to put up. 

Let us send you free book, ‘‘Why Silage Pays.” 
Write today. 


Jos. 
1436 W. Tuscarawas St. 


DICK MFG. CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
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es illustrate Drills, Harrows, and 
other farm Engines, rs, Saw ‘Mills, 
Threshers, etc. for them. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., pais Box 861, York, Pa. 


FInsure a Bumper Potato Crop by Harvesting I 
, With a Farquhar Digger 


will save ail of your potatoes, instead 

ground. it works freely in light 
tatoes oa me surface where they 
quickly. 


Farquhar 0. K. Elevator Digger 
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The Dominant Producer 


The farmer is coming to his own. 
The middleman is still a necessity and 
still very much in evidence; but is 
less independent in his attitude than 
formerly. The speculator on the 
produce exchange is finding it less 
easy to dominate prices= of farm 
produce, ‘particularly the ¢ereals. This 
interesting condition has come about 
through natural reasons. Crops have 
been only moderate for a few years, 
the home demand increasing and in- 
sistent. The dependence upon foreign 
buyers for our surplus less, partly be- 
cause the surplus over home require- 
ments has been less. Finally, the farm- 
ers are becoming better business men 
and are better equipped than ever 
before to wisely market their products. 

With the first of July, the old crop 
years comes to an end, and the season 
of 1909-10 opens, with plant growth 
reasonably encouraging, acreage un- 
der the great staples—cereals, hay, 
cotton, potatoes—liberal in breadth, 
and producers hopeful of good har- 
vests, despite the fact that the usual 





vicissitudes are still before us. The 
markets for such things as wheat, 
oats, hay, etc, are unsettled. Many 


traders claim that with the advent of 
the new crop, sharp breaks may be 
expected, particularly in such items as 
old wheat, which has long sold at a 
stiff premium. 

For purposes of comparison Ameri- 
ican Agriculturist presents herewith 
June quotations covering farm prod- 
ucts, placed beside those of earlier 


tion of many food:products has over. 
taken production. This granted, 
either one of three things must hap-« 
pen: 1. The area under certain crops 
must be materially enlarged; for ex« 
ample, corn now substantially 109 
milfion acres, must be pushed up to, 
say, 125 millions. °2.. The rate of 
yield to the acre must be materially 
increased; for example, wheat in the 
United States is Somewhere around 
12% bushels, while in England it is 
over 30 bushels. 3. Or finally, the pub« 
lic must accept the fact that the cost 
of these food products is permanently, 
higher. This would mean a_ sharp 
whittling down of our export trade 
in breadstuffs, in coarse grains and 
probably in beef, pork, mutton and 
dairy products. The export movement ( 
of products of the farm during the 
fiscal year 1909 now closing are some- 
thing like 100 million dollars short of 
a year ago. : 


*- Gonian tintin 


CHARLES W. BURKETT 








Use only clean grain for seed. The * 
crop develops better and is worth 
more. Because of lack of attention 
at this point grain seed in some: com- 
munities is positively filthy. In most 
communities more or less weed seed is 
to be found; and this state of affairs 
is fast establishing noxious weeds that 
sooner or later become pests worse 
than many contagious diseases among 
the live stock. 

I know of entire townships that 
have been practically abandoned fog 





{Standard or contract grade] 


Comparative Prices of Farm Products 





Jung 16, Jan 1, 
"09 

Wheat, No 2 red, bu.. 2 ss $1.07 
Corn, bu ee -58 
Oats, bu . ° bs -50 
Rye, bu . ee .88 -76 
Fiaxeoed, bu... ee 1,67 1.55 
Cotton, lb, a..... e -11 .09 
Hay, timothy, ton... 16.50 13.00 
Potatoes, DU ....seee -78 -76 
i Se ee eee 12% 11 
Cattle, 100 Ibs....... 7.25 7.90 
Hogs, 100 ibs ..... 8.05 6.00 
Sheep, 100 ibs ...... 7.00 6.25 
Butter, tb, a...ssees .28 383% 
Cheese, TR. S@cececees 13% 15% 
enti! GE Bes te bacece 02% 04 
Eggs, prime firsts, doz .22 31 
Mess pork, bbl...... 20.40 12.75 
Lard, 100 Ibs....... 11.75 9.12% 
years. These, with very few excep- 


tions, point to sharp advances: 
What the Newspapers Say 


The high cost of food products is 
creating more or less unrest on the 
part of the consumers. Daily news- 
papers are making much of this, 
arguing that for the great mass of 
people living expenses are at about 
the highest record yet reached. They 
go so far as to point out that flour, 
for example, is “selling at famine 
prices,” and are hoping for relief as 
soon as the new crop, now imminent, 
is available. The claim is also made 
that the high cost of corn has afe 
fected the hog product, particularly 
lard, and that the middle of June 
brought the highest provision prices 
in a good many years. 

The threatened fiasco of the tariff 
revisionists at Washington in the mat- 
ter of “revising downward” has added 
fuel to the fame. The newspapers go 
so far as to hint that failure to sub- 
stantially lower some of the customs 
duties will mean either the overthrow 
of the party in power or the retire- 


ment to private life of many law 
makers now in Washington. 
Farmers have come in for their 


share of attention, and are compli- 
mented by claims that they have out- 
generaled the speculators in securing 
top prices for their cereal crops. The 
New York Journal of Commerce, one 
of the most influential of the trade 
papers, says: “The farmer is largely 
responsible for the high price of corn, 
the consequent scarcity of hogs and 
the attendant high price of provisions. 
By his attitude as a corn speculator, 
marketing his grain only when prices 
suited him, he always succeeded in 
keeping these at a high range.” 

A feeling is evident that consump- 


June 10, June June 
08 "07 06 
$0. s $0.87 @$0.98 $0. ta ae 

52@ .65 50@ 
rs 41@ «49 34@ a 
84@ .89 60@ 62 
138 1.24@ 1.32 1.07@ 1.13 
14.50 23.00 14.00 @15.00 
8 62@ .65 60@ «67 
a: .08@ .09 —_ _ 
7.75 6.50 6.00 
5.60 5.55@ 6.45 6.00@ 6.75 
5.15 85 5. 150 6.10 
.24 23@_ .25 20@~ «21 
16 12% 11 
02% — — 
.16 15@ .16 6@ .18 
13.85 13.70@14.75 15. $0@16 30 
8.72 8.45 9.20 8.47% @ 9.10 


agricultural purposes because of weed 
infestation in the soil. The Russian 
thistle has become so fixed in some 
parts of Kansas that it is quite im- 
possible now to grow a cultivated crop. 
Had the fanning mill been strictly and 
steadfastly used this weed infestation 


would never have occurred. So ail 
over the country. It is the exception 
when seeds like dodder, buckhorn, 


thistle or other bad weeds have not 
gotten mixed with the cuttivated 
grains. And unless these are sepa- 
rated from the seed they simply make 
the seed stock worse each succeeding 
year. 

The only weapon is the fanning mill. 
Every bit of grain should be run 
through the fanning mill before going 
into the grain drill. No matter how 
clean it may look, on a careful exam- 
ination you will find noxious weed 
seeds. By means of the different 
screens the same mill will serve for 
all kinds of grain. Dodder, buckhorn 
and other adulterants can*readily be 
separated from alfalfa and clover, 
redtop from timothy, barngrass from 
millet, wild or tame oats and chess 
and other weed seeds from wheat. It 
is not necessary to run through the 
list, but the weeds and foreign seed 
can be got rid of if a good fanning 
mill -be used. 

An additional advantage comes from 
this practice in the removal of light 
seed grains. Experiments have showl 
that an evenly graded seed sappy 
gives a better stand and 4 — 
profit. The smail, light, wither 
wheat grains should not be permitt 
to remain in the seed at all. A = 
ning mill will blow these out ~ 
grade the seed at the same time. ot 
not neglect, however, the simple P 
of bigger yields that follow the cleat 
ing and grading of grains. 
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FARM — MARKETS — GARDEN — HOME 


Trade Mark Registered ; copyright 1908, by Orange Judd Company. Established 1842. 


Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.’’--Washington 
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Value of Farm Lands East and West 


Buying Eastern and Southern Lands Not Speculation--Cheapest Lands Not in the West---Eastern Lands Sell 
Below Real Value--Prices Bound to Increase--Return Movement Is Back to Markets and Stable 
Lands--Advantages of Older Sections--By Prof Homer C. Price, Ohio Agricultural College 


HERE is a very deep-seated 
impression throughout the 
western states that the 
farm lands of the eastern 
states are worn out and 
that the fertility is ex- 
hausted. It is the belief 
that the best prospects for 
the future are in the west, and that the man 
who invests his money in eastern farm lands 
is assuming a speculative risk much greater 
than would be the case if he were investing 
in western lands. This view is often 
expressed in western papers and sometimes 
indorsed by eastern papers. But what are 

the facts in the case; and are 
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a young man he would never buy lands at 
the prices at which they were selling about 
him, but he would go back east and buy as 
good or better land at much less an acre. 


Return Movement Is Eastward 


This return movement is very noticeable 
in northwestern Ohio. Illinois farmers are 
selling their farms and coming into this sec- 
tion and buying up corn land fully as good 
as what they have sold at much less an acre. 

It is not likely that good farm lands will 
ever be worth less an acre in the United 
States than they are at the present time. 
Our good farm lands have practically all 


produced is, in. most cases, greater than in 
the western states on land that has only been 
under cultivation a very few years. 


Where Eastern Advantages Are 


The eastern states have an advantage over 
the western states that is not always taken 
into account in comparing the values of the 
farm lands. I refer to the markets and the 
means of transportation. They have the 
markets at their door and the means of 
transportation into the markets are the best. 
The large markets can be reached in a few 
hours, and the cost of transportation is small. 
As farming in the west becomes more inten- 

sive and more diversified, this 





the really cheap farm lands 
to be found in the western 
states? The unappropriated 
public lands of the United 
States are practically ail lo- 
cated in the western states, 
and for the past ten years 
these have been disposed of 
at the rate of about 20 mil- 
lion acres a year. 

This has drawn the farmer 
of the eastern states to the 
west, and real estate promot- 
ers have heralded far and 
wide the good qualities of 
the western farm lands. In 
fact, ever since Ohio was first 
settled 100 years ago, the 
movement of farmers has 
been toward the cheap farm 
lands of the west. 

But now these lands have 
practically all been taken 
up, and the competition for 
good farm lands in the older 
western states has sent 
prices far above the prices at 
which land of equal value’ is 
selling in the eastern states. 
A return tide has set in and 
farmers are. selling’ their 
farms and coming back east 
and buying land equally as 
good as what they have sold 
at $25 to $40 less an acre. 
Last winter, during a visit in central Iowa, 


-I saw a farm in Tama county that was sold 


eight years ago for $75 an acre, and since 
then it has exchanged hands five times and 
each time at an increase in price. This last 
winter it sold for $145 an acre, and the farm 
was actually not in as good repair and con- 
dition as it was eight years ago; and I could 
buy thousands of acres of farm lands in Ohio 
equally as good and better situated for $100 
an acre. The original owner of the farm, 
who sold it for $75 an acre, is still living 
and he is a prosperous, well-to-do, retired 
farmer, who has -traveled widely and is-a 
good ebserver. He told me that if he were 


& 





“IN THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME” 


been taken up and the competition for them 
is growing sharper every day. But the appre- 
ciation in farm land values in the future is 
going to come not in the west, but in the 
east. 

The large profits in farming in the west 
in the past have been due to two causes: To 
the appreciation in value in farm lands; and 
to extensive methods of farming, rather than 
intensive. But now that land is becoming 
more valuable more intgnsive methods must 
be employed. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the farms of the eastern states have been 
cultivated 100 years or more, the average 


yield an acre for the principal farm crops 


will become an increasingly 
important factor. 

The farmers of the eastern 
states have not awakened to 
the real value of their own 
farm lands, when compared 
with the lands of the west 
that have been promoted by 
the real estate dealer in 
superlative terms. The -local 
competition for land is what 
fixes its selling price and, as 
yet, the competition for farm 
land has not been as keen 
among the more conservative 
eastern farmers as it has 
among the aggressive west- 
ern farmers and, consequent- 
ly, eastern lands have not 
sold as high as western land. 
But it has proven its wearing 
properties by generations of 
use, and with the markets 
and transportation facilities 
at hand, it is bound to appre- 
ciate in value. Western lands 
are not and have not been 
selling above their value, but 
eastern lands have been sell- 
ing toa low and they are sure 
to sell higher in the future. 

In the following table is 
given the average yield in 
bushels per. acre of. corn, 
wheat, oats and potatoes for 
ten years, 1897-1906, in representativ 
states: 


Ten-Year Average Yield by States 


Corn Wheat “Oats Potatoes 


, apace 35.1 22.4 36.4 153 
TEOGB dese 35.6 — 32.9 98 
Ct. «5e0. aE 19.8 31.3 94 
De O om'e oi 34.6 16.4 26.3 91 
« RI oe 34.5 16.2 29.5 79 
_ SAR 34.9 14.9 35:0 

ST: nine 6% 34.5 13.4 30.9 

EEE cobvves #3 4.0 13.5 32.6 
DE cities ut 32.5 14.1 31.6 
Mo. . 28.0 12.5 23.0 
Neb .. 27.7 16.2 29.0 

am. ......22.1 14.2 24.9 
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EXPERIENCE IN HANDLING SWINE 


H. A. EMMONS, VIRDEN, ILE 


The sow is given good treatment after 
breeding, care being taken to give her as 
great a variety of feed as possible. Slop made 
of bran or middlings and not too much corn, 
I consider excellent. A short time before 
farrowing she is put into a separate pen that 
is warm and dry and we do not allow her to 
he disturbed. After farrowing she is given 
some water and a little slop, say the first day, 
then after that I gradually increase the 
quantity. 

Our aim is to have the sow bring two litters 
of pigs in the year, the first in March or 
April and the second in August or September. 
If pigs come in April they escape all the cold 
weather and will be strong enough to go on 
grass as soon as it is ready for them. Ground 
feed is fed as mueh as possible, as it is more 
easily digested, thus giving greater gains. If 
plenty of milk-is not at hand, slop is made of 
bran or middlings. They are not forced to 
drink from mud wallows, but have pienty of 
clean water and are fed on a floor free from 
lice. At no time can too much hygienic care 
be given them. The aim is to keep them 
growing as fast as possible’ The quicker 
they can be got ready for market the less risk 
here is of cholera and swine plague. 

Pure-bred hogs are best, of course, giving 
larger returns from less feed. Have found 
that some hogs can be matured on at least 
one-third less feed than others. Poland- 
China are preferred, as they have fine -fatten- 
ing qualities at all ages. April pigs are sold 
by December 1, and should weigh from 200 ta 
225 pounds each. Pigs coming the latter part 
of August or September are strong enough to 
stand cold weather by the time it is upon 
them, and if properly cared for will make a 
good gain during the winter and be ready for 
the market by the following June. They 
should have a greater variety of feed than 
when on grass and need more care than sum- 
mer pigs; besides, their bed must be warm, 
clean and dry, the straw being changed at 
least twice a week. Too many pigs should 
not be kept in one pen as they will injure one 
another by piling up in cold weather. They 
should be fed very regular, in the evening and 
morning; hogs fed in this way are the health- 
iest and thrive the best. 


HOW TO HARVEST PEAS 


The harvesting of peas is done in various 
ways. In a small way it is still done with 
the scythe. In some instances it is done with 
the horserake. Sometimes it is done with 
the aid of a pea harvester. Again it is done 
by swine and yet again it fis done by sheep. 

When it is done with the scythe the peas 
are pulled backward by the scythe blade and 
are rolled into bunches, each of which makes 
a light forkful. The pods are thus rolled 
_mainiy within the bundles. The pulling of 
peas by this method is pretty nearly a lost 
art. The average man would pull about an 
acre a day, but some could pull consider- 
ably more. 

When pulled with the horserake, the peas 
are left in-windrows. Under the windrows 
some of the peas are still attached to the 
ground, hence it is more or less necessary to 
bunch them with the scythe. The peas must 
be fully ripe befcre they can be cut thus. 
The work should not be done in the heat 
of the day lest many of them may shell. But 
it should not be done until the dew has 
lifted. 

When cut with the pea harvester, the peas 
are cut. with the ordinary mower, the pea 
harvester being attached. The attachment 
fixed on the cutter bar of the. mower has 
guards which lift up the peas and a divider 





FIELD AND PASTURE 


which separates them from the uncut mass. 
Two mer with forks fellow the mower, bunch 
the peas and lift them aside. One mower 
should thus cut eight to tem acres a day. 
A more recent introduction pushes the cut 
peas aside with a side delivery. 


Stock Do the Work 
When peas are harvested by swine, they 
are not usually turned on to the crop unti} 
the peas,are ripe, but sometimes they are 
put in a little sooner. This can only be 
done where rain seldom falls after the peas 


_ are Fipe, otherwise the rain would sprout the 


peas and would, therefore, lessen their value 
for feeding. This is a very easy way of har- 
vesting peas, but it means the loss of the 
vines for feeding uses. 

When peas are harvested by sheep and 
lambs, this also can only be done where rain 
seldom falls after the peas are ripe and until 
they are consumed. The sheep consume 
much of the straw as well as the grain: A 
field thus harvested looks much like a bare 
fallow, so fully is the crop consumed. The 
peas that may shatter ean be gathered up 
later by swine. On the plateaus of the Rocky 
mountains sheep are frequently thus fat- 
tened. 

When peas and oats are grown together 
for fodder, they are usually cut with the 
binder, but may also be eut with the mower. 
The crop should be cut a little underripe, 
except when it is to be threshed. When cut 
with the mower it is usually cured in the 
windrow or cock after it has become drv 
enough to rake, 


PERSIAN SHEEP IN AMERICA 


What will American enterprise not de? 
For ages the finest wool fabrics have come 
from Asia, and more especially from Persia. 
The Persian government forbade the ex- 
portation of these sheep. Sec Rusk, how- 
ever, succeeded in arranging for the intro- 
duction of these sheep into America. Six 
head were seeured and these were shipped 
into San Jose, Cal. Col Charles Goodnight of 
Goodnight, Tex, owns a large fiock of these 
in the pure or grade form. The entire flock 
now numbers about 200 head. 

It is claimed that to get the choicest wool 
the ewe is slaughtered betimes in Persia, just 
before the lamb is born. It would séem ques- 
tionable if such a sacrifice is necessary. The 
wool is jet black and is curled in a most pe- 
eculiar and artistic manner. 

Mr Goodnight has found that these sheep 
may be crossed successfully with othef sheep. 
Of course, such crossing lessens the value of 
the hides of the lambs, but in many instances 
these will furnish valuable material for mak- 
ing caps, eloaks and other garments. The 
mutton furnished by these crosses, either as 
lambs or in the mature form, is excellent. As 
they grow older the wool becomes centinually 
lighter in color. 

In the pure form these sheep have a flap of 
fat formed around and underneath the rump. 
This becomes large when the pastures are 
rich. It forms a dainty morsel when cooked, 
in the estimation of the Asiatic, and even 
Americans are beginning, in’ no measured 
terms, to sound its praises. 


Best Market Pears—The three varieties 
of pears that I have found best for market 
during the middle and late fall are Bartlett, 
Kieffer and Duchess I name these 
varieties because they respond best to culti- 
vation and seem to be hardy. [I ean handle 
them all conveniently from cold storage 
whenever the markets want them. They are 
planted on land that is more or less clear and 
with good drainage.—fA. -Woods & Son, Or- 
leans County, N Y. 


" and repeat again. 





HARROWS AND THEIR WORK 


CMARLES WILLIAM BUBEETT 


The harrow follows the plow. The sooner 
after plowing this work is done the easier 
will it be to make the seed bed right. The 
turned ferrow as left by the plow is moist, 
mellow, and already partly pulverized. If 
harrowed at once more fining and pulveriza- 
tion is effected than by two or three harrow- 
ings later on. It is a mistake, exeepting 
when land is plowed in the fall and early 
winter, to postpone the work of the harrow 
until the soil becomes dry and hard. 

I have found few occasions that the har- 
row cannot fmmediately follow the plow. 
Years ago it was the rule to first plow the 
field and then to harrow some weeks later. 
It is far better to plow a few hours and then 
change to the harrow, harrowing the fresh 
plowed soil, amd then ge back to the plow 
Not only is the work bet- 
ter done, but much time is saved if this 
method of preparation be strictly adhered to. 


The Spirit of Plowing 


Not all men have caught the real spirit 
of plowfng, and a still less number have 
caught the spirit of harrowing. As I see it, 
the harrow is used to complete the disinte- 
gration and pulverization begun by the plow. 
I want the harrow teeth to ga 3, 4, and 
even 5 inches into the soil; clods and lumps 
should be brought wp to the top, that they 
may be destroyed. No field is properly har- 
rowed until the interstices between the 
coarser particles are filled in with a sifting 
of the finer particles. When this is done 
seeds have a perfect chance to sprout and 
grow, and the soil is well fitted to take care 
of its moisture supply. 

But one kind of harrow will not do al! the 
work in making a seed bed, nor will a single 
kind do for all seasons or for all soils. In 
preparing the seed bed the land is to be 
smoothed, leveled, spaded, pulverized and 
compacted. No one harrow can do all of 
these, hence different kinds are needed for 
the work,if the harrowing is to be done well 
and effectively. 


Kinds of Harrows 


The fine-tooth harrow has a place on every 
farm; it levels and disintegrates, and comes 
in handily for tillage. It is just the tool also 
for corn and-cotton after planting is done, 
and it is good for the pasture field. It often 
pays’ its way in wheat fields in the spring; 
and for covering clover and grass seed it 
often cannot be beaten. ‘The spring tooth har- 
row has earned its right to a place on the 
farm, also. When leveling and smoothing 
are to be done, or soil mellowing is required 
after a heavy rain has compacted the soil, 
leaving it too hard for seeding purposes, the 
spring-tooth harrow fills*the bill and fills it 
well. 

Then you need a disk or cutaway har- 
row, a tool not only invaluable, but quite 

4tupensable for many kinds of farm work. 
at takes the place of the plow in seeding 
wheat or rye after cotton or cowpeas or 
potatoes, and. {n some types of soil is just 
the tool to prepare the land for oats. The 
disk harrow is an excellent tool to use imme- 
diately after harvest as a means of opening 
the soil to catch summer rains and of con- 
serving the moisture already present in the 
soil. 

Late winter disking, followed by the 
plow, is coming in vogue in some corn sec~- 
tions, giving admirable results. The many 
kinds and makes of harrows now on the 
market are. generally available in all sections 
and for all purposes. To get the best results 
from thorough land preparation. the harrow 
tools are indispensable. 








Private Fresh Egg Business Pays 
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Practical Plan Operative on Long Island--Rules Enforced to Secure Best Results—Prices Secured Prove 


Remunerative--Opportunities in Other Sections---Getting Close to the Consumer---Reducing 
Middlemen’s Tolls--The Aurora System of Handling Eggs---Described by R. P. Ellis 


HERE is probably no other 
staple in the world which is 
sold by the producer at such 
varying prices as eggs. The 
changing seasons necessarily 
cause a wide variation in the 
prices; but what is still more 
noticeable is the wide range of prices 
received by diffefent producers at the same 
time of year. 





As a general principle, it may “be stated 


that the nearer the producer gets to the 
actual consumer, the higher he can sell; this 
means the elimination of most of the mid- 
diemen. in addition, the sooner the egg 
reaches the consumer after being laid, and 
the more pleasing its appearance, the better 
the price. Another controlling factor is the 
distance of the consumer from the source 
of supply. In large cities, where eggs are 
purchased from grocers after being haridled 
by wholesalers, commission men, shippers and 
country gatherers, the prices which really 
fresh eggs bring are considerably higher 
than in the small towns. 

It stands to reason that if the producer 
can raise his chickens in the country, pro- 
ducing much of the foods they need, and 
sell his eggs in the large city direct to the 
consumer, he will net the maximum profit. 
This is exactly what he can do under a branch 


essential to a co-operative system of mar- 
keting eggs to a private trade in a large 
city. We say large city, because higher prices 
are paid in large cities for all perishable 
food stuffs; and we say co-operative system, 
because no one farm could produce enough 
eggs to warrant the expense of advertising, 
delivery wagons, etc, necessary in a large 
city. 
Building Up an Egg Trade 


Once our supply of the proper kind of 
eggs was assured, the main problem was 
the securing, maintaining and upbuilding of 
a private egg trade, which can be depended 
upon to take the product of the farms. In 
order to do this, certain essential rules have 
been observed. To enumerate: 

l. Eggs must be spotlessly clean and of 
uniform size and color. This means that 
all the laying stock must be pure breds, of 
the same breed, for in no other way can 
uniformity be secured. For this purpose the 
White Leghorn stands pre-eminent. 

2. Our representative must be patient and 
courteous with the skeptical, and willing to 
submit our produce to a comparative test, 
confident of the outcome. 

3. We have our price and never cut it 
to secure a customer. It is well to have a 
scale of prices printed on the inside of the 








FRESH AIR HOUSE THAT AIDS EGG YIELD 
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This is the Aurora Leghorn farm laying house in which Mr Ellis writes, “better 


than a 40% winter egg yield has never failed.” 


Bred-to-lay chicks and this house 


account for the success of the many- branch farms. 


farm system similar to the Aurora Leghorn 
farms. It is because of the co-operative 
arrangement that he can clear from $2.50 
upward on a hen each year, whereas, it is 
generally estimated that a dollar a hen is 
sufficient return for an egg farm. 

Briefly stated, the Aurora system consists 
of a main breeding farm, which does all the 
work of trap nesting, mating and hatching, 
thus delivering to the branch farms a bred- 
to-lay day-old chick which, when raised to 
maturity, will lay eggs uniform in size, shape 
and color. 
is produced,. which is*then retailed in the 
city of Brooklyn to » high-class private trade. 
While it is desirable to have a main breeding 
establishment so as to seeure. the uniformity 
in the product above mientioned, it is not 


In this» way a standard product - 


cover of the egg box, stating what wik be 
charged each month of the year. 

4. We are always politely indifferent to 
the current prices on eggs, and tactfully 
make people feel that our eggs are ina 
class by themselves. The eggs really are a 
superior article. 

5. We box and deliver our eggs in a style 
and manner. befitting the pre-eminence we 
claim for them. Broken-down wagons and 
worn-out horses are not calculated to inspire 
the public with an abiding faith tn the pro- 
gressiveness of any concern. _Much as some 
may despise it, “front”? counts more and more 
in modern business advertising, especially in 
large cities, where an individual cannot expect 


to be widely known. 


In regard to an egg box, the regular dozen 


cardboard carton is excellent; but the usual 
illustration and wording thereon should be 
changed to something striking and definite. 
Our own cover reads: 





THESE 
REALLY FRESH EGGS 


were laid 
during the last 24 hours 
at the 


AURORA LEGHORN FARMS 


R. P. ELLIS, Prop. 
Street Chy 


Telephone 











6. We believe in ourselves and in our 
product. Faith is the essence of ali sales- 
manship. 

7. It is necessary to be honest and not 
to be tempted to abuse the confidence people 
place in us. We give what people pay for; 
and accord to each, great or small, our marked 
personal attention to their orders. There is 
too little courtesy on the part of tradespeo- 
ple; hence it is our cue to be different. 
Should we, therefore, run short on eggs, we 
never substitute. Grocers do that. We have 
a neatly printed postal notice in which we 
courteously regret that the hens on the farms 
are not doing quite as well just now, and 
we cannot fill the regular order when due, 
but that on such and such a date we will 
deliver. We leave blanks on the cards to 
be fled in with dates. This pleases custom- 
ers, who may be relying on getting our eggs, 
and it impresses them that ours is a special 
article, not always obtainable and hence 
most desirable. There is a lot in this. 

8» It is equally necessary to be square 
with our associate farms. Only mutual inter- 
est can keep us together. The success of 
one means benefit to all, and the failure 
of one works an injury to all. We who handle 
the selling end do not seek to “hog” the 
profit a.good private trade yields. Pass most 
of it along to where it belongs—the pro- 
ducer! 

Our own prices run from 40 to 60 cents, 
averaging 47.8 cents to the consumer. We 
find that boxing and delivering costs 5 cents. 
a dozen, which includes other labor, such as 
bookkeeping and necessary correspondence. 
And we are spending regularly 5 cents a 
dozen .on advertising, which in Greater New 
York is a very expensive thing. For instance, 
street car advertising costs $5 a day for 400 
cars, or $150 a month, and 400 cars barely 
represent the number running into one depot 
of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit company. In 
the advertising expense is included the cost 
of canvassing the prospective customers who 
answer advertisements. The proprietor him- 
self attended to this until such a time as 
the business grew beyond him, when he made 
a most careful selection of a representative. 

9. The matter of drivers of delivery 
wagons is one which should receive careful 
attention. We did not take a driver similar 
to the average grocery delivery boy, but have 
a uniformed man, or young fellow, equal in 
intelligence and manner to the best deliveries 
in the city. It pays. We pay a salary and a 
commission on all eggs delivered. This nets 
the man between $18 and $25 a week. “Too 
high,” you say?. It pays in the-end.._A dis- 
courteous, untidy deliverer will spoil. a good 
many dollars’ worth of advertising in one 

























The dairyman who buys any other Cream Separator 
always hopes it will be as good as the 


| |, UNITED’ STATES. 


It’s economy to begin where you 
are sure to finish—with the 


UNITED STATES. 


Examine the New Models 14, 15, 16 and 17. 


Seiling agents located in nearly every 
town will take pleasure in giving a free 
trial to anyone interested. Ef you donot 
know agent, write us for Cat. No.6 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 


Doing business since 1873. 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
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Department of Animal Industry, 





KRESo DIP 


LICE mites TICKS 


ERADICATES MANGE ON ALL ANIMALS. 
HEALS LEG AND LIP ULCERATION. 
KILLS DISEASE GERMS. 


[POR GALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 





‘FOR ALL (KINDS. OF LIVE STOC 


STAMODAROIZED 


OFFICIAL — SHE 











KILL 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 









































Any person, however inexperienced, 
oun readily cure either disease with 
Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
—even bad old eases ys skilled doctors 
have abandoned. simple; no 
cutting: _ e little attention every _—— 
oi ene money refunded 
fit, “One mont pane om vo nthirty dare 
horse 
particulars given wan 
Fleming’s Vest- Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser. 

























821 Unto Stock Yards, Chicago, Iil. 
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29: AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR 


Get better value. Saye money. 
Deal with the actual maru- 










IT PAYS 
WITH EVEN © 
ONE CQW 





wn American 

Separator, our liberal proposition, 

aw pre es, generous terms of pur- 
ong 


cad trial pm efficient 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO, s 


BOX 1052, BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. 





| ». .Exeelsior Horse Cakes: 


will drive out vee, o pat your horse in good condi- 
tion, nrevent coli cure all comple: nts arising 
fro on. ” iat ting on the digestive — 
te all the nutritions portions of the 

into the circulation of the blood; strengthening the 
ng givin ae nerve -- ambition and povesng | 
horses 3 Adopted 0 nD Y peas under the perdes 
wor lopte he leading express companies, 
Truckm = bce wud Pontes ‘olice Departments, etc. 






Send $2.50 for sample box < 50 cakes. 
P , Exe EESIGR HORSE CAKE © 
08s - Edwards st t, Srookiyn, N. 








When You Write Sorat ouraivertiaes | 
Advertisers! know where 


their replies come from 














do not come from 
good corn, oats 


ordinary feed. It takes 

9 th and a 
a n prope 

make the nasimoun amount of Mus- 


is a combination of corn, oats and — 
ound—and so proper mote balanced—that 
makes b« ane, body, muscle an a, —— 

cheaper and better an_ whole 

Sther feed mixtures. Start fesdin it 


and you will note a.change for the better 

in ashort time. Good for all live stock, 

if your dealer can’t supply you write us. 

THE GREAT WESTERN CEREAL CO. 
Feed Dept., Chicago 


BRANCHES: 120 Milk St., Boston, Mass.; S16 
fm Bidg., New Haven, Conn. , 90-92 W 

w York; 4 DeGraaf Bidg., albany, N. N.Y. 
River Front Stores, Philadelphia, Pa; 


Nat'l Bank Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 














‘DEAT TO HEAVES! 


GUARANTEED, 


Heave, Couch ane Dis 
TEMPER Cure. A Veterinary 
Remedy for Wind, Throat. sad 
Stomach Troubies. It acts on 
3" the Respirative and Digestive 
Organs, — Nerve Supply sud on 
the Bloo 
b > 25 ao jn successful use proves 
its worth for Heaves, Coughs, Indigestion, 
00 per ean, at dealers, or sent direet. pr 






Epi zootics. 
Bend for booklet, vanes information, andstrong endorsements, 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohie 





SHETLAND PONIES 


An unceasing source of pleasure and robust health 
to children, Safe. Inexpensive to keep. Stallions 
and mares for breeding. C omplose. — Write 
today for our beautifully illustrated free catalegue 
which tells all about them. 
BEDFORD, MASS. 


BELLE MEADE FARM, BOX 22, 








NEWTON'S | 


| months without hay or other dry feed 


UTILIZING THE CROPS 


| 


| new 


day. The men who make the mani- 
mum with us do it by securing a ‘few 
customers each week, and the 


| commission we pay them on these is 





| six 


much less than the cost of securing 
@ customer by publicity. 

10. We do 2 strictly cash business. 

Similar Opportunities Abundant 

There are over 200 cities in the 
United States, cach with 2 population 
exceeding 25,000. In each of these a 
profitable. private egg trade can be 
established. What we are accom- 
plishing others can do. Our branch 
farms net-between 30 and 50 cents a 
dozen the year round. They average 
better than 37 cents a dozen, 3 cents 
an egg, the year round. 

It is amazing how lacking in busi- 
ness thrift our average farmer is. 
No other pfoducer in this whole 
broad land allows the buyer to set the 
price wpom his product, Labor un- 
ions protect the mechanic, the rail- 
read employee, the day laborer. Are 
we then so inferior to these that “we 
lie supinely on our backs hugging the 
defusive phantom of hope” that the 
market will improve? 

To be sure, farmers cannot union- 
ize. But adapt consolidation methods 
to the conditions of your business. 
Success comes to those who recognize 
a condition and meet its requirements. 
In cities of any size the consumer is 
eating cold storage eggs ten months 
in the year, and the farmers out in 
the country are saying hens don’t 
pay. Is an egg more perishable than 
milk ? 
complished in the handling of milk! 
In all large cities we are paying 8 
eents a quart for milk. How much of 
that do farmers get? And in Brook- 
lyn, when we want to feel sure the 
milk is just plain, untampered cow’s 
milk, from a clean, inspected animal, 
nothing fancy, you know, we pay 15 
cents a quart for “certified” milk. 
There are thousands, aye, millions, of 
people in this broad land who want @ 
really fresh egg, and who will pay 
a premium price for it. 


Older Cattle Best for Feed Lot 


One of the most notable gatherings 
of cattle men ever held in Indiana 
assembled at the agricultural build- 
ing of Purdue university late last 
month te receive the results secured 
during the past winter by the experi- 
ment station. Over 250 cattle feeders 
were present from Indiana and the 
adjoining states, each of whom: 
was directly interested im the feeding 
ef beef cattle. The results secured in 
the feed lots at the station relative 
to the influence of age em the econ- 
emy and profit from fattening showed 








| that the older cattle will make more 


rapid gains, impreve more in value 
per pound, atgain a higher finish and 
return a@ greater profit if put im the 
feed lot at the same time and given 
the same rations during a six months” 
feeding period, though the calves will 
make much cheaper gains. This fus- 
tifies the extensive practice of large 
cattle feeders in continuing to handle 
older cattle, in spite of the many ad- 
vocates of yearling, or baby beef, pro- 
duction. For those who produce 
calves, these experiments show that 
the production of yearling beef would 
be the better method. 

In the experiments with two-year- 
old steers used to determine the value 
of different feeds, one lot of steers 
fed on shelled corfi, cottonseed meal 
and corn silage during the past six 


proved to be very interesting, as this 
method of feeding has never heen 
extensively used. 

Corn Silage Regarded Profitable 

The work of the station up to the 
present time indicates that an intelli- 
gent use of corn silage when fed in 
connection with a nitrogenous sup- 
plement, such as cottonseed meak, will 
result in greater profit to the feeder. 
This view was backed up by the ex- 
perience of many of the feeders pres- 
ent who had fed silage during recent 
years. 

Better brdd steers for use in the 


Look at what has been ac- - 





feed lots at a price which will justify 
feeding them was one of the most 
urgent questions before the feeders 
assembled. That this can only be se- 
cured by the use of pure-bred and 
registered bulls upon the native stock 
of the country was the consensus of 
opinion of those present. The out- 
look for the cattle feeder was Cer- 
tainly encouraging when it was shown 
by actual results from feeding cattle 
at the experiment station and by 
many practical feeders that although 
corn is high and fat cattle compara- 
tively low, a reasomable profit could 
be attained by giving attention to a 
proper combination of feeds fed to 
ordinary market cattle. 





Preventing Mold in Clover Hay 
M. C. THOM4S, CHAMPAIGN .GOUNTY, 0 

k& is very hard to lay down any 
rules that will apply at all times in 
curing clover hay, the weather has so 
much to do with it. We like to have 
about one-third of the blossoms brown 
when the crop is cut. When in this 
condition we mow in the afternoon 
and the following day. After the dew 
has dried off we ted the clover up, 
and in the afternoon fit has cured suf- 
ficiently so that when a small bunch 
is twisted with the hands no sap will 
run from it. We put it into the mow 
at once. If it must remain in the 
field longer, we shock it up for the 
night and spread out the following 
day for two or three hours before 
hauling. 

The hay can be put in the mow 
pretty damp, provided it contains no 
external moisture, such as dew, rain, 
etc. No matter how dry it is, it will 
always heat and go through a sweat 
in the mow. The proper way to do 
is to fill a portion of the mow each 
day and ‘then stay off it until it has 
gone through the sweating process 
If we put a few loads on the bottom 
of a big mow one day, and the fol- 
lowing put on a few more loads, and 
continue this until we have the mow 
full, we will have moldy hay. On 
the other hand, if a portion is filled 
each day to the top of the mow it 
will all heat alike and come ‘out nice 
and sweet. I have seen men when the 
hay would get pretty warm get up on 
it and tramp around. On every place 
they stepped there would be a moldy 
spot. We always shut up the doors 
and let the hay aleme. If it has been 
properly put in, it will come out all 
right. 


Corn Suckers Disappearing 


HOBATIO MARKIEY, MORROW COUNTY, 0 








The practice of suckering corn, 
which was quite commom years ag0, 
has been almost entirely discontinued 
im this part ef Ohia Im our own 
farming, we have done none of it for 
many years, mot because we believe 
that these extra stalks are mot a dam- 
age and should be removed when 
present, but from the fact that we no 
longer have them on -our corn, or, at 
least, have very few of them. I am 
unable to explain the reason of this 
change of habit in the corn plant, but 
there can be no doubt that the change 
has taken place, and to the man grow- 
ing 50 aeres of corn it meams a great 
improvement. - 

The presence of suckers is usually 
supposed to be accounted for by there 
being @ very rich soil that stimulates 
this extra grewth, but this will not 
explain the change because corn was 
grown on the same farm 30 years ago. 
I believe the change is in the corn 
plant itself, and that the suckering 
habit has been elimimated by careful 
breeding and imprevement of the 
strain we grow. 

Ten years of corn breeding has sat- 
isfied me that we can make about 
anything we want of the corn plant 
We can correct any bad habit and 
perpetuate and increase any good 
quality ‘the plant may have. If I were 
troubled with the suekering habit, I 
would get the best strain of corn I 
eould, and would have a special plot 
to select seed corn from, ; 











Advantages of Stabling Cows 


Cc. 8. DREIBELBIS, BERKS COUNTY, PA 


I keep my cows in the stable all 
the year around, because I do not want 
them to tramp down the land. If al- 
lowed to go to pasture they tramp 
down fully as much grass as they eat. 
My best way is to have a man always 
with the cows around the stable. In 
the fall I sow rye thickly by cross- 
drilling it. In April I sow cowpeas 
and oats; in May, corn. So I have a 
continuous supply of roughage for the 
stock. My man gives the cows silage 
the first thing in the morning and 
feed mixture as soon as the cows get 
through with it. The animals are 
then taken out to the yard for water- 
ing and exercise, one stable at a time. 

While they are out the stable is 
cleanéd and bedded and the cows put 
back. This is repeated with the other 
stables till all have been watered and 
exercised. Upon their return hay or 
other roughage is fed during the win- 
ter. In the spring a small ration of 
rye is given every day or bBo till the 
rye is all cut; then if oats, cowpeas or 
corn are ready they are fed in turn. 
This is kept up all summer. The usual 
routine is a ration of silage and feed 
in the morning, cut stover at dinner 
and silage and feed in the evening. 
Between meals hay or other roughage 
is supplied to keep the cows full. The 
animals like to be full when they lie 
down. 

In the ell of my barn I keep straw, 
which makes a shade to the stable 
from 9 o’clock till 3. Coarse bran bags 
are tacked to the’ windows to keep 
the sun out, but the windows are all 
out, so air comes in and helps to-cool 
the stables. The doors are all wide 
open on the shady side of the barn. 
During the summer I iry to keep the 
stable as dark as possible, so that flies 
will not come in. Before I used this 
system I lost several cows by letting 
them roam over the fields. After this 
I kept the cows in and got along 
with half the trouble and secured 
twice the amount of milk. Another 
advantage of this system is that I do 
not need so many fences. The ground 
where the old fences were is plowed 





up and made to yield a crop. 
Gasoline Engine for all Work 
M. M. HONAKER, WISCONSIN 





Many farmers are buying or al- 
ready own gasoline engines, but few 
put them to as many good uses as 
they advantageously could. For «a 
number of years now I have had one 
on my farm, and am now running @ 
variety of machines, saving not only 
time and labor, but dollars and cents 
as well. 

This is a 2% horse power, and was 
bought for pumping water. The first 
summer it was used for nothing else, 
and stood outside, but the fall fol- 
lowing a suitable house was built for 
it and a line shaft put in. The pump 

outside, about 10 feet from the 
house, power being transmitted by 
means of @ shaft passing through a 





hole in the wall Water is piped to 
reservoir or directly to 
troughs as desired, and stock does not 
want for it whether wind blows or 
not. 

The cream separator was attached 
soon after the line shaft was put in. 
This stands in an extension built ex- 
pressly for it, and is run with a nar- 
row belt from a special pulley attach- 
ment to the line shaft. The stand was 
removed and separator-set down on 
the floor. This enables either man 
or boy to tend it, only one being re- 
quired. The separator is run in this 
way summer and winter. Motion is 
much steadier than by hand, the ma- 
chine doing better work with less 
wear. 

Sawing Wood and Grinding Feed 

Next a wood saw was attached. This 
is back of the shed and is run with a 
wide belt through a little door in the 
wall. One man and boy now cut all 
the wood, the boy helping night and 
morning to cut up what the man hauls 
in during the day. A big pile is put 
up every winter at odd times without 
extra expense. 

A small feed mill was next. This 
has a capacity of about 15 bushels and 
cost $20. stands near the engine 
and is run with a wide belt directly 
from it. For three years I have fed 
all the ground feed needed. Cornmeal 
is also ground for home use and 
grains cracked for chick feed. 

Next was a beehive machine. This 
is on one side, clear out of the way, 
when not in use, and is run with a 
belt from the line shaft. By means of 
it I cut out my own hives—bodies, 
supers, frames—-putting up just as 
good an article as I could buy at less 
than half cost. Man and boy can cut 
out 30 complete hives in a day. Cost 
of machine aside from labor to build 
was about $7. 


Extracting 


Then came the honey’ extractor. 
This is ‘in another room, and is run 
with a counter shaft belted from the 
line shaft. Extractor is started and 
stopped with levers in the same room. 
These throw belt on and off pulley in 
the engine room. Honey is taken out 
of combs much faster and better than 
by hand, and without any hard labor. 
Next will be a washing machine. This 
would have been put in sooner only I 
had difficulty in finding a good small 
power machine. I have found one 
now, however, that I think will prove 
satisfactory, and everything is ready 
for it. This will be placed in the sepa- 
rator room and be belted directly 
from the line shaft, with suitable 
levers for starting and stopping. Cost 
will not exceed $10. 

Another fal) I will put in a good 
bone cutter to run with this same 
power. Hitherto I have turned a long 
crank and cut bones with much hard 
labor, and never had enough. Here- 
after I will cut them with éase and in 
plenty. 

Expense of operating all this extra 
machinery has hardly been noticed. 
Gasoline has cost about $12 per year, 
all told. But, although the engine 
runs every day, and some one or more 
machines with it, it is never for long, 
except when sawing or extracting. 
And, as a rule, a number of machines 
run together. Pump will run with 
everything, and separator with every- 
thing but the feed mill. So by doing 
two or more things at once there is 
but little extra expense. 









Which ForYou? | 
These pictures tell their own 
story. The upper picture shows ee. 
all there is to the simple, sanitary es 
Sharples Dairy Tubular Cream 
Separator bowl. In the young 
woman’s right hand is the body 
of the bowl—smooth inside and 
out. On the little finger of her 
left hand is the only piece used 
inside the bowl. In the same 
hand she holds the lower eal of the bowl. The entire Dairy 
Tubular bowl is easily cleaned-in 1 to 3 minutes. 
The lower picture shows 52 disks used inside one of the many 
‘bucket bowl” machines which disgusted farmers and their over+ 
‘worked wives are discarding for Tubulars. The maker attempts 
to sell it by saying it can be “‘washed as one piece.” Tubular 
popularity has greatly decreased his sales, and he has commenced 
infringement suits against a catalog house and others who 
have been selling cheap separators, with disks like 


his, for a number of years. 

Which separator for you? The Tubular, of course, 
Made in the world’s greatest separator factory—branch fac- 
tories in Canada and Germany. 1909 sales exceed most, if not all, 
others combined. Write for em No. 100. 










































































































is a milk 

rything d Sactery. Benen almost 

eve ng depends upon the you give 

her. With the right kind of raw material E a 

properly balanced ration she will increase your 
dairy profits. Particularly if you use 


Continental Gluten Feed 


the biggest factor in profitable dairying. We guarantee it to contain 
47% of protein and fat. Far superior to any mixed feed made— 
replaces cottonseed and linseed meals and is much cheaper. A 
greater milk producer than either— will keep indefinitely and is 
of equal feeding value in hot or cold weather — cheaper corn 
or oats— makes more butter better grade— finer quality than any 
mixed or prepared feeds made. t us send you our tables 

showing you comparative value with the best Iaseners and 

particulars regarding Continental Gluten Feed 

Peoria, fil. 


Continental Cereal Co., Box 164, 
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back without question if you are not satisfied by working your sore horses in them. ry it. | Price of One t set. 
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What an ignoble death to be shot 
gown as a chicken thief. That is the 
alleged fate of Joseph 
Thomas of Norfolk 
county, Mass, who was 
shot and killed by Pres- 
ton A. Day one day last week. The 
last named when giving himself up to 
the authorities said he did not fire the 
shotgun until he heard a click of re- 
volver, which was in the hands of 
Thomas and who was in the henhouse, 
And to think Thomas was a neighbor; 
there are few but who will say it 
served him right for stealing his 
neighbor’s chickens. While it seems 
terrible to shoot a man, there are few 
more despicable criminals than a 
chicken thief. C. H. Chaffee of Syra- 
cuse, N Y, received a life sentence at 
hard labor in Auburn prison a few 
days ago for stealing chickens. It 
‘was his fourth offense. There has 
been, and still is, altogether too much 
of this low-lived business of robbing 
hen roosts, and perhaps the case in 
point will have a tendency to make 
these depraved ones think twice be- 
fore deliberately walking into a man’s 
hen coop. Let us hope so. 
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Our final telegram to each member 
of the senate finance committee was 
this: “You have done 

Don’t Tax exactly right in putting 
Plant Food pliant food on free list. 
Now don’t spoil all by 

imposing a duty upon sulphate of am- 
monia used for fertilizing purposes. 
The steel and coal trusts don’t need 
such protection on this by-product. 
They can profit big by underselling 
foreign sulphate of ammonia, even if 
it is admitted duty free. The fer- 


Shooting 
Hen Thieves 





tilizer trusts will simply make our 


farmers pay the tax if you impose the 
duty. This will be a tax of one to 
tw dollars on every ton of fertilizer 
the farmer buys. Any impost upon 


734 ~—«L10] 


EDITORIAL 


any plant food is a direct tax upon 
agriculture. It is an economic crime. 
Free plant food is the true national 
policy. It also enables farmers to 
make their own fertilizer independent 
of the big fertilizer companies. No 
sound reason exists for a duty on sul- 
Phate of ammonia, an important 
source of nitrogen, which is the most 
expensive manurial element. Admit 
it free, same as all other plant food. 
Farmers everywhere are a unit for 
this.”’ 


Farmers’ Societies Worth While 


The success of farmers’ organiza- 
tions depends on the individual. Each 
member should be a shining light for 
good in his own community. No mat- 
ter whether his line of farming be 
stock, dairying, poultry, field. crops, 
fruit, or anything else, if he can show 
without any spread-eagle splurge that 
his farm is neater, the quality of his 
products better, and especially if his 
cash returns are increased, he will do 
more to boost agriculture than he 
can in any other way. Of course, he 
must let his light shine, first in his 
own community and then, when he 
has won his spurs, in a wider circle. 
Such circles are furnished by farm- 
ers’ institutes, the grange, and like 
organizations. The agricultural press 
furnishes a still wider field, but unless 
the man has actually done things, 
his influence will be small. The world 
is full of talkers; talkers are mostly 
ciphers. It is the men who do things 
who count as units. These units when 
bound in a society can accomplish 
greater results than alone, but usu- 
ally they attract a lot of ciphers. 
Mere numbers count far less than in- 
dividual worth. 

No oratory will speak so eloquently 
as a satisfactory balance sheet. This, 
however, is not so evident to the im- 
mediate community as a neat farm, 
superior crops and choice stock. 
These carry their own conviction in 
the minds of observers. Any associ- 
ation, every association, made up of 
such men—men who do things rather 
than talk—will in time exercise the 
strongest possible influence for good 
in state and national agriculture, or 
in anything else. There never has 
been a better time than the present 
for organizing in all agricultural 
lines. There are problems in every 
branch of agriculture that can best 
be handled by co-operative effort, 
whether for legislative, financial, so- 
cial or cultural ends. But co-opera- 
tive effort means far more than co- 
operative grumbling. It means right 
thinking first and then right acting. 








In planning farm buildings to be 
constructed this summer and fall, it 
is even more impor- 

Convenient tant now than for- 
Farm Buildings merly to give par- 
ticular attention to 

convenient arrangement, so as to save 
labor. Farm help is scarce and 
costly. It is up to the present-day 
farmer to accomplish the _ greatest 
amount of work with the least help. 
Farm buildings should be so arranged 
that feed bins and cribs are convenient 
to stalls and feed lots; that litter car- 
riers may be installed and reduce the 
labor of keeping the barns clean; that 
farm animals can be watered in stalls 
whenever necessary, and thus save a 
great deal of time—buildings with 
these conveniences do not cost much 
more than the old-fashioned kind. A 
little more planning and a little more 
thought are required, but this can be 
done at odd times and will pay im- 
mensely. Cement buildings are, with- 
out doubt, the most satisfactory ones. 
Cement is the great, modern build- 
ing material. A building properly con- 
structed will last indefinitely, and is 
practically¢fireproof. In addition to 
buildings, water tanks, fence posts, 
silos, feeding floors, and, in fact, al- 
most everything on the farm, can be 
made out of concrete. American Agri- 
culturist has published a lot of matter 
along this line, and will continue to 
give practical directions for econom- 





ical use of concrete on the farm. But, 
above all things, look to the con- 
venience and utility of farm buildings 
put up this summer. 
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Our export trade in beef, through 
the competition of other countries, is 
troublesome enough 
Worth Saving without the latest dis- 
turbances in St Louis 
over the faulty inspection of meat. 
England, by far our biggest buyer, is 
taking fewer live cattle, total exports 
to all countries from these shores 
being 178,000 head the past 11 months, 
compared with 293,000 the previous 
like period. For one reason, Argen- 
tina is shipping an increasing number 
of cheaply prepared cattle to Europe. 
Now comes along this fraudulent in- 
spection charge, which is being in- 
vestigated by the government. 
Whether the charges are proved or 
not, certainly our meat inspection 
service will be given a bad name with 
the foreign trade. The bureau of an- 
imal industry of the department of 
agriculture fully realizes that it can- 
not afford to have its work criticised 
by foreign governments; and it has 
been criticised more than once within 
the past year. Our foreign trade in 
the one item of dressed beef alone 
is some 25 million dollars annually, 
and should be still further increased. 
The meat inspection service must be 
maintained at the very highest level 
of efficiency. 
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Years ago the burial of such crops 
as clover, field peas and cowpeas was 
urged, sometimes by 
Expensive those who wrote upon 
Fertilization agricultural questions. 
This method of utilizing 
these crops is not so frequently urged 
now, and it is better that it is not. 
These crops are too valuable to be 
turned under. A much better plan is 
to feed them to live stock, and put 
the resultant manure on the land. The 
fodder furnished by both is very val- 
uable. Of course, when buried in the 
soil they add to its enrichment, and 
also to its humus. It would be cheaper 
to use such crops as winter rye and 
buckwheat to furnish humus to soil, 
instead of using valuable plants like 
clover and peas. The burial of clover 
and peas may sometimes be justifiable, 
but the aim should be to avoid this. 
They are too valuable for making 
flesh and milk to be merely buried in 
the soil. On very light soils, especially 
those that are quite sandy, that dry 
out easily or that are readily washed, 
it may be that plowing under all these 
legumes would be justifiable, though 
winter rye and buckwheat are in many 
such cases quite satisfactory. 








It is a rare pleasure to trade with 
men of whom you have no suspicion. 
Advertisers in this journal 
A Rare have proved to us that 
Pleasure they are beyond  suspi- 
cion. They have proved 
their wares thoroughly reliable and 
their methods entirely businesslike 
and safe. Otherwise their advertise- 
ments would not be here. We simply 
cannot afford to let any fakir in. We 
think too much of our farmer patrons 
and we guarantee each advertiser. 
Read the guarantee on this page. 


Why Small Profits—The trouble has 
been in the past that too many farm- 
ers have made dairying secondary to 
other work. When anything had to 
be neglected it was always the dairy, 
and for this reason the profits from 
their dairies have been small. Where 
the milking machines have been in- 
troduced they have influenced dairy- 
men to clean up their farms and to 
take more pride in their work. This 
naturally will result in the production 
of cleaner milk, and in some cases, 
better prices. Any practical apparatus 
which has a tendency to improve 
dairy conditions should be welcomed 
by the industry.—[Prof C. B. Lane. 








AH Great Forces are invisible and 
silent; only their effects are seen. The 
power of a true life, who can meas- 
ure it? 


WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


to serect seea corn irom. 


Handling Old Strawberry Beds 


GEORGE BEID, NEW YORK 





Our soil is of such character that 
it is a big undertaking to carry the 
strawberry over the second season, 
and we very seldom attempt it. In 
spite of the severe drouth last sum- 
mer, I decided to clean up the old bed, 
as about half of it is on our lightest 
ground; but owing to press of harvest 
work and a little delay in hope of 
rain, it was two weeks after the last 
berries were picked before we got 
at it. 

After the mulch was taken out the 
mowing machine cut everything clean, 
and we would have burned the dry 
material in the swath had the patch 
not been in a young orchard, but we. 
raked up and carted out this mate- 
rial. We then took a one-horse vine- 
yard plow, and with a man to lead the 
horse we started narrowing down the 
rows. A furrow was turned from each 
side of the row and a narrow strip 
8 to 10 inches wide left. 

About 600 pounds an acre of a com- 
plete fertilizer was then applied in the 
open furrow, and the hoes were start- 
ed to clean out and loosen up between 
the plants in the narrow row that had 
been left. 

Cleaning out these hard, dry centers 
was very slow and discouraging work, 
as a day’s work covers but little space, 
and all hands were glad when it was 
finished. It took but a few days to 
kill the plants that had been turned 
over by the plow, and the cultivator 
was then started between the rows 
and the furrows gradually filled. 
Despite the continued drouth, the 
plants soon started to put forth new 
leaves, and although the drouth be- 
came mere severe as the season ad- 
vanced, these plants went into the 
winter in promising condition. I am 
impatient for fruiting season, to see 
if they will pay for all the work put 
upon them in such an abnormal sea- 
son. This is but a summary of how 
we handled this bed under unusual 
conditions, 


MES MILLIE HONAKER 








As a rule I have found that the best 
time to sell young chickens is just as 
soon as they reach marketable size. 
This ig for several reasons. First, 
prices are usually better, especially 
on early chicks, so that more money 
may be actually obtained for a chick 
at an early age than for the same 
chick later. Spring chickens are 
scarce early in the season and in good 
demand at a large figure. 

This brings me to the second rea- 
son, which is that cost of longer feed- 
ing may be saved and possible losses 
avoided. I thave seldom gained 
enough by keeping for greater weight 
to pay for the feed consumed, and I 
have frequently lost chicks after I 
might have sold them, which losses, 
of course,. reduced the profits on the 
lot. Another reason for marketing 
early, especially where only the culls 
and cockerels are to be disposed of, is 
that the rest may have the more 
Toom and the better chance. A flock 
of 50 chicks will develop more rapid- 
ly and evenly than one of 100 and 
with fewer losses, and where winter 
layers are an object the earlier the 
Ppullets can be matured the better. 

So far I have found it most satis- 
factory to sell through city commis- 
sion men. Many people hesitate to 
ship off a lot of stock to an unknown 
party or firm without anything to 
show for it, but I have had no more 
trouble in geting what belongs to me 
from them than from face-to-face 
buyers. In fact, I do not recall a 
single instance when I did not obtain 
satisfactory results. I have shipped 
to various cities, but always with 
about the same results. I usually 
write for market quotations ahead of 
the time I expect to ship, and keep 
myself posted as to prices and 
weights. Quotations are furnished 
reguiarly upon request. 
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Near Nature’s Heart 


The editor of an agricultural] paper 
who makes his own spring poctry 
wants to get out in the country. He 
pays: 

I would flee from the city’s rule 
and law—irom its fashions and forms 
cut loose—and go where the straw- 
berry grows on its straw and the 
gooseberry grows on its goose; where 
the catnip tree is climbed by the cat 
as she clutches for her prey the guile- 
less rat on the ratan bush at play. I 
will watch at ease the saffron cow and 
the cowlet in their glee, as they leap 
in joy from bough to bough on the 
top of a cowslip tree, and list while 
the partridge drums his drum, and 
the woodchuck chucks his wood, and 
the dog devours the dogwood plum in 
the primitive solitude. O, let me drink 
from the moss-grown pump that was 
hewn from a pumpkin tree! Eat mush 
and milk from a rural stump, from 
form and fashion free—new gathered 
mush from the mushroom vine, and 
milk from the milkweed sweet—with 
luscious pineapples from the pine! 
Such foods as the gods might eat! And 
then to the whitewashed dairy Ill 
turn, where the dairymaid hastening 
flies, her ruddy and gold red butter to 
churn from the milk of her butter- 
flies; and I’ll rise at morn with the 
earliest bird, to the fragrant farm- 
yard pass, and watch while the farmer 
turns his herd of grasshoppers out to 
grass.—[Borrowed. 


Picnslk Shsevect- and Mactite 


s. & &., SUSSEX COUNTY, N J 








One of the first problems to be 
solved in harvesting peaches is the 
method that shall determine the exact 
time when the fruit is in the very 
best condition for the market. This 
is the way we have always told: 
When the peach assumes that rich, 
creamy, yellowish color, so common 
to nearly all varieties, taking it gently 
in the hand, we give a slight turn, 
say half way around upon the stem. 
If the fruit loosens readily we pick 
at once. 

We never let the fruit become over- 
ripe. This is a common mistake, It 
usually is two or three days after the 
picking, and frequently longer, be- 
fore the fruit comes to the hands of 
the consumer. Ask the good house- 
wife what she thinks of overripe 
peaches for canning! Again, caution 
and care must be used that the fruit 
is not picked too green. Not only will 
it lack flavor and that particular lus- 
ciousness that easily places the peach 
in the very first rank. of all the tree 
fruits, but it will also lessen the 
measure, for it is well known that 
the fruit increases in size at least 10% 
fn the last 24 hours of ripening. 

It is a good plan to harvest every 
other day. This seems to allow the 
fruit to reach the just right condition. 
Sabbath picking may be avoided by 
picking a little green on Friday. It is 
true, a two days’ interval does some- 
times cause a small percentage of the 
fruit to become soft. This usually 
may be disposed of in the home mar- 
ket, and because it may reach the con- 
sumer so quickly, will be found in as 
good condition for use as that picked 
on alternate days. 


Honest Packing Makes Sales 

Without exception, sorting, sizing 
and packing are among the most im- 
portant items in the entire business, 
and upon this success depends the 
success or failure of the whole busi- 
ness. Fortunately, no special tact, 
gumption or skill is requisite to carry 
out this part of the work. The whole 
matter may be summed up in two 
little words: Be honest. It is easy 
to say, but from experience we know 





BUSINESS NOTICE 





To kill potato bugs and to check 
blight, use Bowker’s Pyrox early. 
Sticks like paint. Cost 50c to $1 per 
acre. Mail orders to Bowker Insecti- 
cide Co, Boston. 


COMMERCIAL 


it is very hard-to do; but unless this 
injunction is strictly adhered to one 
need never look for any fancy prices 
or steady customers, 

Grading machines and hand sorting 
both have strenuous advocates. The 
grader undoubtedly excels in sizing 
the fruit, and is much more expedi- 
tious. On the other hand, it often 
allows defective and even rotten 
peaches to pass into the basket, thus 
injuring the sale, not only of the ship- 
ment, but may cast a shadow of sus- 
picion upon all future consignments, 
On the whole, unless’ especially 
pressed for time, hand sorting is pref- 
erable. 

In packing, the former injunction 
applies with especial force and em- 
phasis. Can anything be more exas- 
perating than to find a basket of 
peaches topped by a few luscious and 
tempting ones, while all the others 
are of such an inferior quality and 
disappointing size as to make one re- 
gret the money he has sacrificed? 
Then adopt the golden rule: Do un- 
to others, etc. Fiil the baskets. Round 
them up. Put in every peach the 
cover will allow. They will carry 
much. better, and besides, a few 
peaches in the orchard do not cost 
very much. It never pays to ship a 
skimpy basket of fruit to the market. 

There is no unfairness in turning 
the rosy cheek of the peach upward; 
this, of course, with the assumption 
that each rosy-cheeked peach is of 
the same size and quality as its fel- 
low in the same package. It adds to 
the attractiveness to place a green 
sprig upon the top of the fruit before 
covering. We have found the wild 
cherry retains its freshness much bet- 
ter than the peach. Conditions must 
govern the number of grades to make 
in each consignment. Three, some- 
times four, and even five sizes may 
be profitably packed. Varieties differ 
in size. Mark each size plainly with 
a rubber stamp, as follows: Culls, 
xX, XX, XXX, XXXX. Frequently 
culls will not pay to ship. Then give 
them to the pickers or to your neigh- 
bors. Don’t think they will not be ap- 
preciated. They will. 

Stamp your name, address and the 
name of your orchard on your two 
best grades. A few dcllars invested in 
rubber stamps you will soon find is a 
good,. paying investment. It pays 
to advertise, and this is a very cheap 
way of advertising. If you do not 
ship fine fruit in your two best 
grades you had better go out of the 
peach business, for it will never pay. 
Use nice, clean, strong and attractive 
packages. These will cost a little 
more, but it will be money well in- 
vested. Finally, there are plenty of 
retail dealers in the great cities who 
are looking for just such peach rais- 
ers that are following these sugges- 
tions. Hun them up, and get from 
10 to 25% more for your fruit than 
tommission men will net you. They 
will probably want only your best 
grades, but you can consign your in- 
ferior grades to the middlemen, or 
peddle them in your own home 
market. 


Canned Corn to Britain 


Opportunity for developing the 
market for canned goods, especially 
canned corn, is pointed out in a re- 
port by United States Consul Lorin A. 
Lathrop, stationed at Cardiff, Wales. 
Attention is called to the industrial 
conditions at Cardiff. The territory 
is being thickly populated with 
miners, whose average wage is in ex- 
cess of $12.50 per week. Dried beans, 
selling at 8 cents per pound-packet, 
have a large sale among the miners. 

Mr Lathrop thinks that American 
canned corn, which has not been in- 
troduced extensively into Cardiff, 
would find favor with the miners. He 
recommends that local demonstrations 
be made in the small grocery stores 
throughout the district. Young women 
demonstrators, with oil stoves, he 
says, have introduced several spe- 
cialties in the Cardiff territory. The 
same method fs recommended for the 
introduction of canned goods. 
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Nitrate ot Soda 


in Original Bags 
NITRATE AGENCIES COMPANY 
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Keyser Building, Baltimore, Md. 
36 Bay Street, East, Savannah, Ga. 
305 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 
140 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
1103 Temple Bidg., Toronto, Canada 
San Jose, Cal. 
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SILOS; 


The inventors of the Modern 
Continuous Opening Silo, in this, 
their semi-centennial year, offer 
to the public the best and most 
economical silo on the market, 
Experience, antedating that of 
any other firm manufacturing yiiel ih 
these goods, has enabled us to # n 
produce the highest qualityata zl I 

“yy, Most reasonable price. SS ~ 
Send for our Silo Catalogue and 
tell us the size of the silo you want. 
We also make Silo Filling Machin- 
ery and Mauure Spreaders. 


HARDER MFC. COMPANY, 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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The “PHILADELPHIA” 
The Best on Earth 


Has the longest test and most in use. Con- 
) as opening tro from top to bottom. The only 
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2‘ ER Co. fe Ss. 18th Se. 


*Phitadelphia, Pa. 
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The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 


Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


PR A Your Fruits, 


Crope, 
= Poultry Houses, 

do whitewashing with The 

ond PUTO-SERAY. Factory 

and qeasepteed to satisfy. Fit 

Auto-Pop Nozzle does the work of three 
ordinary sprayers. Used by Ex ment 
Stations and 300,000 others. © make 
many styles and sizes, Spraying, Guide 
Free. rite for book, prices and Agency 


Offer. The E. C. Brown Co. 
24 Jay Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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end today for special proposition and book. 
THE MANSON CAMPBELL CO., LTD. » MICH. 
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66 99 Kilts Prairte Dogs 
Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and Grain Insects. 
“The wheels of the gods 
weovdl’ bat goo ean but exceed- 
- gy: thelz 


end Euma Carbon sa ishide™ ere doing. 


| EDWARD R. TAYLOR, Penn Yaa, N. ¥. 





IRRIGATION FARMING 


By LUCIUS M. WILCOX. A handbook for the 
practical application of water in the production of 
crops. The most complete work on the subject 
ever published. New edition, revised, enlarged and 


rewritten. Titustrated. 510 pages. Sx? inches. 

IEEE qaddsbtnnscennnsesssedanensesrecesesumseiananenl $2.08 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

439 Lafayette Street, Mew York 
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only do their oir work witha Toes accuracy, but 
working ng qualities through thick and thin, 4 
¢ name Keen Kutter stands 
gractioas tools for practical work, This is worth 
when next you, buy tools. 
Keen Kutter Tools include Carpenter 
is. Also a full line of Scissors 
Knives and Table Cutlery. 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. (Inc.), St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 

















- To produce a level surface requires a keen plane; to make an exact 

sation exit for a true-edged chisel; to bore a smooth hole you must have 

a got oe bit in a steady brace; to saw a straight edge demands a 
perfect saw; and so on through the realm of practical work. 

Tools that get out of order quickly are useless to the worker. Right 
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tariff bill to provide revenue from eed making it larceny to sell se- ay 


The Tariff Split 
in the Senate 


The Interesting Line-Up on Re- 
vision Up and Down—The 
Income Tax Scheme 


The tariff debate in the senate is in- 
teresting and important, as it has 
shown how the senate is divided. On 
the one side is Aldrich, chairman of 
the finance committee, which framed 
the senate tariff bill.. He stands for 
extreme protection-and advocates a 
revision of the tariff which reduces 
duties on a few things, while it raises 
the duty on many things. It looks 
like a clear case of giving the trusts 
about what they want and in many 
instances discriminating in’ favor of 
the rich against the poorer and mid- 
dle classes of the people. Aldrich has 
the support of a clear majority in 
the senate, and included in the ma- 
jority are quite a number of promi- 
nent democrats, so that high protec- 
tion today cannot be said to be a 
strictly republican doctrine. On the 
other side are the real tariff reform- 
ers. Some of them are 80 gadical in 
their views that they want*to throw 
aside the protection principle for the 
most part in the tariff revision; but 
most of them are conservative men 
fwho seek tariff reform through down- 
ward revision, at the same time main- 
taining the estabished principle of 
protection for industries that really 
need protection. 

It is worth remembering that there 
are many rich men in the senate and 
they are financially interested in the 
trusts. What wonder that those trusts 
receive favors from the senate. 

Among the most conspicuoug sen- 
ators on the side of Aldrich are Hale, 
Lodge, Crane, Penrose, and the dem- 
ocratic senators Foster and Bailey. 
‘Among: the tariff. reformers are La- 
Follette, Dolliver, Cummins, Bever- 
fidge, Borah, Bristow, Nelson and 
Clapp, all republicans. Among the 
tariff reduction democrats, . perhaps 
the most interesting and aggressive is 
Senator Gore of Oklahoma. 

Two things are especially note- 
worthy in this fight. One is the fact 
that a considerable number of demo- 
cratic leaders, chiefly from the south, 
are on the high protection side. The 
other is that there is a positive re- 
wolt among prominent republicans, in- 
cluding some who formerly were con- 
sidered conservatives, notably Senator 
Dolilver, against the Aldrich program, 

The real, live workers of the repub- 
lican party today and those upon 
whom will rest the responsibilities of 
the next few years are, for the most 
part, those who stand for downward 
revision. They are the men who made 
the most speeches and the most ef- 
fective speeches for the republican 
party in the last national campaign. 
(he number of stand-pat senators is 
steadily decreasing and _ progressive 
senators are increasing in number, 
mintil it looks as if the day was not 
far distant when the so-called in- 
surgents of today will be in absolute 
control. 

Aside from the matter of relieving 
the people from unjust burdens that 
chiefly benefit the trusts, there is the 
serious problem of providing enough 
revenue to pay the government's bills. 
Ot is the president’s desire that new 
revenue features be added to the 
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sources other than customs _ duties. 
One of the schemes considered is an 
income tax, and another a tax on the 
undivided earnings of corporations. 
There seems to be hope that the lat- 
ter proposal will be adopted. With 
reference to the former, an amend- 
ment to the constitution is suggested, 
inasmuch as a previous income tax 
law was declared unconstitutional. 
The acceptance of the corporation tax 
scheme by Senator Aldrich makes 
further reduction of the tariff as pro- 
posed more probable. 

The president has sent a special 
message to congress recommending 
legislation providing for a 2% tax on 
the net income of corporations, He 
also recommends the adoption ‘of an 
amendment to the constitution provid- 
ing for an income tax without an ap- 
portionment among the states. Some 
time ago the supreme court held that 
an income tax to be constitutional 
must. be apportioned according to 
population. Such a tax, the president 
says, might be indispensable to the 
nation’s life in a great crisis and the 
government ought to have power to 
coliect it. 

The corporation tax provision which 
the president wishes to have made a 
part of the tariff bill would provide 
for a tax upon all corporations and 
joint stock companies for profit, ex- 
cept national banks (otherwise taxed), 
savings *banks, and building and loan 
associatiéns. This would be an excise 
tax upon the privilege of doing busi- 
ness as an: artificial entity and a free- 
dom from a general partnership liabil- 
ity *enjoyed by those who own the 
stock. This 2% tax he suggests would 
bring into the government treasury 
not less than $25,000,000. 


rhe Facts About Wall Street 


The committee appointed by Gov 
Hughes of New York to investigate 
Wall street speculation and the ex- 

















Gov Judson Harmon of Ohio 


changes has reported. The New 
York stock, the consolidated stock, 


the cotton and produce, the coffee, the 
mercantile and the metal exchanges, 
and the curb market were thoroughly 
investigated and recommendations 
were made looking toward improve- 
ment of existing conditions. The re- 
port says: “Under present conditions 
we are of the opinion that the mer- 
cantile and metal exchanges do ac- 
tual harm to producers and con- 
sumers and that their charters should 
be repealed. 

Dealing with the general subject of 
investigation, the report says that the 
best policy will be to pass laws that 
will lessen speculation by persons 
not qualified to engage in it. A sub- 
stantial part of the transactions upon 
the exchange is virtually gambling. 
The committee is unable to see how 
the state could distinguish by law be- 
tween proper and improper transac- 
tions, but the exchange could provide 


correctives, for instance, in a deal 
with the rate of margins, and it is 
urged that all brokers discourage 


speculation upon small margins. 
Relief from the evils of manipula- 
tion might be gained by action of the 
exchange officials. The exchange 
might also adopt a rule providing 
that the governors of exchange shall 
have power to decide when a corner 
exists, and to fix a settlement price, 
so as to relieve innocent persons from 
injury or ruin. A statute is recom- 


ecurities bought for a customer who 
has paid for them in whole or in part, 
except upon the customer’s surrender 
of them. With regard to failure of 
brokers, it is suggested that the ex- 
changes ought to have the books of 
members examined periodically. 

More stringent requirements for the 
listing of securities are advocated, 
among them that a statement should 
be required showing how much of the 
stock of the company issuing the se- 
curities has been issued for cash, and 
also showing what commission has 
been paid to the promoters. The un- 
listed department, except for tem- 
porary issues, should be abolished. 
-In this department, stock of com- 
panies that have not supplied all in- 
formation desired by the exchange are 
traded in. A law is urged providing 
that in case any purchase or saie by 
a broker is not real the customer 
shall recover three times the amount 
of the loss he sustained thereby. 


Sugar Trust in a Bad Light 


The American sugar refining com- 
pany, otherwise known as the sugar 
trust, has appeared in a bad light re- 
cently. Not long ago big frauds 
through false weighings were discov- 
ered and $2,000, were paid to the 
United States treasury, which was for 
duties that had been evaded. Employ- 
ees of the sugar trust at the Brook- 
lyn docks, where imported sugar is 
received, worked wire attachments on 
17 different weighing machines from 
which government weighers took their 
records, and so made it appear that 
the cases of sugar weighed less than 
they did in fact. The trust made no 
defense, 

Since then the Pennsylvania sugar 
refining company has obtained a set- 
tlement in a civil suit against the 
trust, receiving, it is said, $2,000,000, 
besides the cancellation of a loan of 
$1,250,000 and the return of collateral 
held to secure it. The receiver of the 
Pennsylvania company, which has a 
refinery at Philadelphia, brought suit 
for damages under the Sherman anti- 
trust law. It was claimed that the 
Pennsylvania company was throttled 
and driven out of business by the il- 
legal competitive methods of the trust. 
George H. Earle of Philadelphia, the 
receiver, brought about this settle- 
ment, which is a confession of guilt, 
after having been turned down, he 
says, by Attorney-Gen Bonaparte, 
whom he tried to interest in the case. 
He wanted to have the government 
prosecute, but he says Bonaparte re- 
fused to consider the evidence. 

Now Pres Taft has instructed At- 
torney-Gen Wickersham to investi- 
gate with a view of criminal proceed- 
ings, but Mr Earle, indignant over his 
former treatment by the department, 
is not inclined to aid it now, and it is 
thought his settlement with the trust 








involved the return or destruction of - 


all the incriminating evitience in his 
possession. ; 


The Blonde Boss 


Senator-elect Lorimer of Illinois has 
decided not to qualify as United States 
senator until after the final vote on 
the tariff bill. He is a stand-pat re- 
publican, and believes that his vote 
will be more effective in the house 
than in the senate. Lorimer is known 
as the “blonde boss” at Chicago. In 
congress he -has been conspicuous as a 
defender of the beef packers and as a 
promoter of inland wdterways de- 
velopment. He owes his elevation to 
the senate, in part, to the latter serv- 
ice. The recent session of the Illinois 
legislature, during which he was 
elected, was a discreditable exhibition 
of cheap politics, the democrats and 
the’ republicans sharing equally in 
responsibility. Senator Lorimer does 
not represent the best elements. of 
American citizenshop. or political 
methods. His election was made pos- 
sible only through some sort of a deal 
with the democrats. Nearly half of 
the votes that elected him were dem- 
ocratic. 


Profits Tobaceo Trust 


A report on the profits of the to- 
bacco trust has been sent to the Unit- 
ed States senate by the president. It 
is in response to a resolution which 
Senator Beveridge introduced asking 
for the information from the bureau 
of corporations. The report is made 
by Commissioner of Corporations 
Smith. It states that the trust con- 

















Senator-Elect William Lorimer 
trols three-fourths of the business of 


manufacturing tobacco, other than 
cigars, in the United States. At the 
same time, the independent concerns 
do a business of $35,000, a year, 
not including cigars. There was a re- 
markable increase of profits to the 
concerns in the tobacco combinations 
between 1890 and 1907. Its profits 
are attributed to the monopoly power. 

The most taxes were paid by the 
trusts during the year 1899 to 1901, 
when the war revenue taxes were en- 
forced. The cost of the output has 
increased steadily since 1899. Very 
striking, however, are the changes in 
the profits, particularly when the prof- 
its are compared with the taxes paid. 
As the amount of taxes paid fell off 
the amount of profits increased. From 
1899 to 1903 the taxes decreased 
about $8,000,000, while the profits in- 
creased $13,600,000. The profits fell 
off somewhat in 1904, but again in- 
creased, reachin the maximum in 
1906 of $20,600, , 


Preparing to Boom Harmon 

Ohio democrats are bent on reor- 
ganizing the democratic party with 
Gov Judson Palmer as leader. They 
propose to-put Gov Harmon forward 
for the presidential nomination in 
1912. At a gathering to be held at 
Columbus in July, Harmon day will 
be celebrated by the Franklin county 
democrats with a barbecue at its an- 
nual outing. The guests invited are 
Gov Johnson of Minnesota, Gov Mar- 
shall of Indiana, Martin Littleton of 
New York and Champ Clark of Mis- 
souri. The movement is anti-Bryan 
as strongly as it is pro-Harmon, 

A little while ago a Bryan dollar 
dinner was held at Columbus. Bryan 
was present as a guest of honor. Gov 
Harmon’s friends did not like it that 
so much was made of Bryan after his 
third defeat and so little of the’ gov- 
ernor. They wonder what Mr Bryan 
meant in his banquet speech when he 
said: “I expect to be active in my 
party of the people. If I see a repub- 
lican masquerading as a democrat I 
will tear the mask aside that all men 
aaa / see the face behind it.” 

ov Harmon, apparently, is giving 
Ohio a good administration. 


A Philippine Mutiny 


The Philippine government has 
been disturbed by a mutiny of native 
constabulary stationed at Davao on 
the island of Mindanao. The official 
report sent to Washington by Acting 
Gov-Gen Forbes follows: 

Acting Gov Hoyt reports Second 
Company Davao constabulary mu- 
tinied June 6, wounding native officer, 
attacking American community, one 
of whom was killed and four slightly 
wounded; other constabulary company 
came to the rescue. Thirty mutineers 
escaped into the mountains with guns; 
the United States infantry pursuing. 
We extremely regret the bad effect of 
this, particularly in the development 
of Davao; this is the only serious 
mutiny in the history of the constabu- 
lary, except a small affair five years 
ago. 

The affair is said by government of- 
ficials to be purely local, but troops 
both regular and constabulary have 
taken vigorous steps toward suppress- 
ing this and any further outbreak. 














A southern democrat has just been 
appointed to the federal bench by 
Pres Taft. He is Henry Groves Con- 
nor of Alabama. 
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Finance at Washington 


EGINNING with an 
attempt at economy 
in the Washington 
departments, there 
seems to be good 


reason for the 
prophecy that  fi- 
nance will be the 


dominating note of 
the Taft adminis- 
tration. First in 
legislation comes the revision of the 
tariff; then the administration will 
seek postal savings banks and a par- 
cel post; finally will come a reorgan- 
ization of our entire banking and fi- 
nancial system on a scientific basis, 
if the president has his way. This is 
what we are told by those close to 
the president. We hope the-present 
administration. will vigorously seek 
and secure the needed. parcel post 
and postal savings banks, and there 
is no doubt that our currency sys- 
tem needs reforming. 

The monetary commission appoint- 
ed’ last year investigated the cur- 
rency systems of Europe. Next fall 
it will hold important conferences and 
will have its report ready for con- 
gress next winter. A majority of the 
commission favor a central bank. One 
of the things that will probably be 
proposed will be the retirement of the 
greenbacks or demand notes of our 
government, and to substitute for 
them interest-bearing bonds. 
is now lying idle in the vaults of the 
treasury $150,000,000 in gold and bul- 
lion held for the redemption of the 
outstanding greenbacks. In May the 
greenbacks amounted to $346,000,000. 
The loss of interest on the reserve 
fund at 2% represents an annual cost 
of $3,000, which the government 
stands to keep the greenbacks in cir- 
culation. This sort of loss has gone 
on for years. 

The idle funds might be converted 
into gold certificates, which could be 
exchanged for greenbacks as the lat- 
ter came into the treasury. This would 
put much of our floating indebtedness 
on a solid gold basis. The redemp- 
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jeast, a central bank is the thing to 
make simple and safe their banking 
system. 
Progress of Prohibition 

We present the accompanying map 
to show the present condition of the 
United States with reference to the 
liquor traffic. The shaded states have 
a license system without any local 
option features. The black territory 
has saloons under local option li- 
cense. All of the white territory 
is dry, either by virtue of local option 
vote or state prohibition. State pro- 
hibition laws are upon the statute 
books of Maine, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Oklahoma, Kansas and North Dakota. 
As will be seen from the map, by 
virtue of local option, no-license pre- 
vails in almost all of Vermont, Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Arkansas and 
Wyoming, and much more than half 
of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Florida, Lousiana, Illi- 
South Dakota 








and Oregon are dry. 

In contrast with this condition of 
things, a similar map of the country 
16 years ago would show that there 
was prohibition in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, North and South Da- 
kota, Kansas and Indian Territory. 
Local option, for the most part per- 
mitting saloons, prevailed in southern 
New England and about half of the 
southern and‘ central states, while all 
the rest of the country was license 
without local option. 


National Negro Conference 


A national negro conference has 
been held at New York under the 
direction of prominent educators and 
public men. At the close steps were 
taken toward a permanent organiza- 
tion for the purpose of obtaining 
equality in civil rights and in educa- 
tion for the colored race. Resolutions 
adopted included these demands of 
congress and the president: First, 
that the constitution be strictly en- 
forced and the civil rights guaranteed 
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LIQUOR TRAFFIC MAP OF THE UNITED STATES 


tion of the greenbacks would put in 
circulation the present $150,000,000 
reserve. The rest of the greenbacks 
could be taken up by a bond issue of 
less than $200,000, This would 
contract o;yr circulating medium to 
about $50,000,000. If the new bond is- 
sues were used as the basis of na- 
tional bank circulation the circulating 
medium would be much larger after 
the greenbacks were retired than 
before. 

The chief question that confronts 
congress is whether the existing na- 
tional bank system shall be éxpanded 
and the use of notes permitted for 
circulation based on general assets, or 
whether there should be a central 
bank subordinating the individual 
bank and wiping out the sub-treasury 
system. One of the important things 
is to get rid of the greenbacks that 
were issued as a war measure and for 
many years circulated at a discount. 
With a circulation composed entirely 
of United States certificates based on 
actual coin value and national bank 
notes secured by government bonds, it 
would be comparatively easy to turn 
to a new bank system. The green- 
back has caused lots of trouble in 
times of financial stress. It must be 
redeemed on demand and paid out 
again immediately. European coun- 
tries have proved that for them, at 


under the 14th amendment by secured 
impartiality to all; second, that there 
are equal educational opportunities 
for all and in all of the states, and 
that public school expenditures be the 
same for the negro and white child; 
third, that, in accordance with the 
15th amendment, the right of the 
negro to the ballot on the same term 
as. other citizens be recognized in 
every part of the country. 

Charles Edward Russell, chairman 
of the last evening session, was au- 
thorized to appoint a committee to 
make plans for the permanent or- 
ganization. About 40 persons, both 
white and black, were named for this 
committee. One of the speakers at 
the conference was Prof W. E. Du- 
Bois, a negro, of Atlanta university. 
He referred to negro. disfranchise- 
ment in the south and to the move- 
ment forcing negroes out of various 
employments, for instance, as railroad 
firemen in Georgia. In conclusion he 
said: “When a negro casts a free and 
intelligent vote in the south, then, and 
not until then, will the negro problem 
be settled.” Judge Wendell P. Stafford 
of the District of Columbia supreme 
court delivered the most eloquent and 
stirring address of the conference. In 
the course of it he said: 

The broad subject of our conference 
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whole country, and they must be an- | 


swered by the country as a whole. If 
the constitution is not binding in 
South Carolina, it is not binding in 
New York. If it cannot protect the 
black man, it cannot long protect the 
white. If 15 states can set aside the 
constitution at their pleasure, there 
is no constitution worth the name. If 
a state can nullify one clause, it can 
nullify the whole. If a state can, in 
a single congressional district, delib- 
erately exclude three-fourths of its 
eligible voter> from the polls on the 
real ground of color, and yet insist 
upon having them all counted for the 
purpose of holding a seat in the na- 
tional assembly, it can perpetrate a 
fraud on every legally constituted 
cc ngressional district in the United 
States, and there is no security for 
representative government in any cor- 
ner of the land. If any class or race 
can be permanently set apart from 
and pushed down below the rest in 
political and civil rights, so may any 
other class or race when it shall 
incur the displeasure of its more pow- 
erful associates, and we may say fare- 
well at once to the principles on which 
we. have counted for our safety. 

If laws can be made and enforced 
which every child knows were in- 
tended to deprive, and do, in fact, 
deprive, millions of American citizens 
of the rights guaranteed them by the 
constitution of their country, it is 
vain to call on men to reverence the 
law. As a member of the white race 
and turning for the moment to white 
men, I say that our race will deserve 
any calamity the presence of the 
black race may bring. We brought 
it here by theft and force. 
it liberty and we gave it a chain. We 
owe it light and we give it darkness. 


- 
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WON'T MIX 
Bad Food and Good Health Won't Mix 
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The human stomach stands much 
abuse, but it won't return good health 
if you give it bad food. 

If you feed right you ‘will feel 
right, for proper food and a good 
mind is the sure road to health. 

“A year ago I became much 
alarmed about my health, for I be- 
gan to suffer after each meal, no mat- 
ter how little I ate,” says a Denver 
woman, 


“I lost my appetite and the very 


| thought of food grew distasteful, with 


the result that I was not nourished, 
and got weak and thin. 

“My. home cares were very heavy, 
for besides’a large family of my own 
I have also to look out for an aged 
mother. There was.no one to shoulder 
my household burdens, and come what 
might I must bear them, and this 
thought nearly drove me frantic when 


' I realized that my health was break- 


| acting on 


We owed | 


We owe it opportunity and we hedge |, 


it round with restraints. We owe it 
the courthouse and we give it the 
lynching tree. We owe it an example 
of order and self-control; we give it 
an example of lawlessness and hate. 
We are sowing the wind, and if we 
reap the whirlwind we shall have our- 
selves to blame. 


The Kansas state board of health 
has issued an order that after Septem- 
ber 1 the use of common drinking 
cups is forbidden on railroad trains, 
railroad stations, in public and pri- 
vate schools and state educational in- 
stitutions of Kansas. That the com- 
mon drinking cup is a frequent means 
of communicating diseases has long 





| 


been recognized by medical authority. | 


-Kansas takes the lead in this impor- 
tant matter and other states ought to 
foliow it. 


ing down, 

“IT read an article in the paper about 
someone with trouble just like mine 
being cured on Grape-Nuts food, and 
this suggestion I gavi 
Grape-Nuts a trial. The first dish 
of this delicious food proved that ft 
had struck the right thing. 

“My uncomfortable’ feelings’ in 
stomach and brain disappeared as if 
by magic, and in an incredibly short 
space of time I was again myself. 
Since then I have gained 12 pounds in 
weight through a summer of hard 
work, and realize I am a very differ- 


ent woman, all due to the splend 
food, Grape-Nuts.” 
“There's a Reason.” Trial will 


prove. Read the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,”” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, 


Rockford Z Gasoline 


E i 
2to 9 H.P. Simple, eco- 
bom , easily started, 
fully guaranteed. Also 
OIDER PF SAWMILLS 
STEAM E Gines, THEESHERS. 
MONARCH MACHINERY ©O., 601 Cortlandt Bidg., New York 
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SELL 
THIS 
screw 


ioe ett dee” ‘Gata emt 
first aftern ade $5.50, t q n 
THOMAS MFG. ‘co. 218 Barns. y Bik., Dayton, oO 








Place to buy is 


Time to buy land is this year; 
Pecos Valley. 





Hagerman Ranch: 


Sample 


Apples, 450 acres, $100,000 


Parker Earle Ranch: 
; Pears, 10 acres, - - 15, 
Crop Yields cocsrea,- al 


Alfalfa, 40 acres, - - 3,200 


Are you looking for a new home Southwest? 

Let me recommend the Pecos Valley. 

I don’t own an acre there, and have no land 
to sell. What follows is an unbiased statement, 
as exact and careful as I can make it. 


Pecos Valley is in the eastern New Mexico 
plains country. It is watered by mountain 
streams and underlaid by a wast water sheet 
from which spout artesian wells. 

The United States Government has just fin- 
ished, at a cost of many million dollars, two 
great projects. These assure ade- 
quate water supply for irrigation. 

Soil is rich and deep. Climate is mild in 
winter, cool in summer, and healthful. Plenty 
of sunshine. } 

Prosperous towns await you, and a fine rail- 
road — the Santa Fe — thus guaranteeing goo 
markets. 

I can cite you hundreds of cases where 
farmers have come to the Pecos Valley with 
practically nothing, and after a few years’ 
steady work have well-stocked farms, clear of 
debt, with money in bank. 

I can tell you of wonderful crops of alfalfa 
and fruit, regularly grown on irrigated land. 

I-can prove to you that this is the ideal 
lace for raising cattle, nop sheep and horses. 
Here are bred the best f animals in_ the 
world, bar none; it’s the home of the 
ford. Hogs, fattened on Pecos Valley alfalfa, 


fa, 





bring extra prices. Well-grassed stock ranges 
of wide extent are close at hand. 

I can convince you that there is no finer 
land lying outdoors which can be bought’ so 
cheaply and which is so sure a money-maker. 

The Pecos Valley is not an experiment. In 
1908 there was ipped over "the Santa Fe 
from that section to outside markets 2,335,373 
pounds of grain. 

Same year shipments of baled hay amounted 
to 26,217 tons, as against 4,174 tons in 1905, 
an increase of more than 600 per cent in three 
years. 

Fruit thrives here. No blight, no insect 

. Pecos Valley apples are known from 
exas to London. 

There are 500,000 acres in the ditch and 
artesian districts. Also big areas which can 


dj be watered by pumping-plants 


Unimproved lands in artesian belt may be 
bought from $15 to $30 an acre. Improved 
lands cost more. 


Cut out this advertisement and mail it to me 
with ed name and full address. I will mail 
you illustrated land folders which tell the 
story in detail and send 
monthly, The Earth, six months free. 
tions promptly answered. 

C. L. Szacraves, Gen. Colonization Agt., 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. System, 
1170-HL Railway Exchange, Chicagu. 


our homeseckers’ 
Ques 








Senator Neitson W. /.:aricen 





The Best Roofing in the World For 
Farm Buildings. 
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For steep, flat or circular roofs. 
DURABLE, WATERPROOF, FIRE RESISTING, ECONOMICAL 
ug Write for BOOKLET and Samples. 
Established 1855. 
MAURICE O’MEARA CO., 
448 Pearl Street, ote 


New York 





FIRST IN 25 YEARS 


Recommendation of a Remarkable 
Remedy by a Well-Known 
Horseman °. 
Visio Remedy Ass’n, 1933 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Gentlemen :—During my 25 years’ experience 
as an owner of horses and a close observer of 
them, I have never before considered it possible 
to publicly recommend any P particular remedy 
above all others, but what Ihave seen fb eye 
ae, , Visio, accomplish compels me to break 

e rule. 

Your Visio has absolutely cured my horse of 
Periodic s Pak thalmia after he had three acute 
attacks of the disease and the eyes are as per- 
fect as ever and free from any defect. 

I used one bottle of Visio on a saddle 
which had an attack of moon-blindness end the 
curative results were immediate, 

I cheerfully recommend Visio to any on 
having a horse with any defect in the eyes. 

Yours truly, 
R. C. GUNNING, 
Elliot Stock Farm, Waukegan, Tl. 








have been sold to the consumer 
For Thirty-Six Years 
May We Send You Our Large Catalogue? 
Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
Elkhart, Indiana 














Pull Power Hay 
Press, Easiest Work, 
Handles Mos Most Hay Most Hay 


8 continuous travel, |, full cirel cirele, all ate all steel press 
with numerous exclusive advantages saving 
, time, labor. No step-over pitman—no 
















Wait until you get word from us before you buy 
any press. 


Dain Manufacturing Company 
892 Vine St., Ottumwa, lowa 









Mounted Gasoline Engines 


Our engines are simply 
constructed and 


The Messinger Mig. 





Watson FE. Coleman, 





Washington, D.C. Books free, 
Highest references. Best results, 
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WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


Proposed Railroad Legislation 


. Consideration of the railroad situ- 
ation in the United States is now oc- 
cupying a part of Pres Taft’s time. He 
will recommend some important 
changes in the laws affecting rail- 
roads. If adopted they will result in 
an advance in government’ super- 
vision beyond that of Pres Roosevelt. 
It is reported that Pres Taft will seek 
through congress the following: 

Supervision by the interstate com- 
merce commission over the issues of 
stocks and bonds by railroad com- 
panies. 

Prohibition of the purchase of 
stock in a competing line by a rail- 


ad. 

Prohibition against the service of 
the same men upon the boards of di- 
rectors of competing lines. 

An improvement of the machinery 
now existing for the ascertainment of 
the physical value of the _ railroad 
property. 

Authority for the interstate com- 
merce commission to classify mer- 
chandise for transportation. 

An extension of the so-called “come 
modities clause,” so as to forbid rail- 
roads from having any connection 
with coal or other producing cor- 
porations—in other words, to confine 
earriers solely to the business of 
transportation. 

Authority under which, with the 
approval of the interstate commerce 
commission, interstate railroads may 
make mutual traflic agreements. 

He will also recommend that the 
interstate commerce commission be 
relieved of its duties as an executive 
and directing body, those duties being 
transferred to the bureau of corpora- 
tions, and that it be limited to semi- 
judicial investigations of complaints 
filed against the railroads. 


The Zeppelin Airship 


Next to the Wright brothers the 
most interesting personality engaged 
in solving the problem of navigating 
the air is Count Ferdinand von Zep- 
pelin. The count, with his new air- 
ship, has achieved his greatest suc- 
cess by covering a distance of about 
900 miles a day, and remaining in 
the air 37 hours. The descent was 
somewhat disastrous. As the airship 
neared the earth it was caught in a 
sudden gust of wind that carried it 
violently into a tree, badly smashing 
the framework, and making big rents 
in the envelop. The fact that the 
Zeppelin airship can be kept in the 
air so long and can be steered so per- 
fectly and driven so long a distance 
proves the German aeronaut has an 
idea which can be adopted to ulti- 
mate practical use. Already prepara- 
tions are being made for a Zeppelin 
line of airships from Frankfort to 
Berlin for commercial purposes. 
Count Zeppelin declares that in the 
very near future there will be air- 
ships maintaining a speed of 40 miles 
an hour, and capable of traveling 2000 
miles in two days. The Zeppelin air- 
ship is 450 feet long and 50 feet wide. 
It calls for more than 400,000 cubic 
feet of gas at one filling. It looks like 
an enormous gas bag, shaped some- 
thing like a cigar. In fact, it con- 
sists of 17 separate balloons inclosed 
in an aluminum frame, each sepa- 
rated from its neighbors by a wall of 
sheet aluminum. Air fills the space 
between the balloons and the outer 
covering, which is of stout rubberized 
cotton cloth, stretched over the frame- 
work. The airship is steered by a 
triple-planed rudder, and two planes 
project from the sides, acting as an 
aid to stability. They also form a 
passage in the air flows toward the 
rudder, giving it greater’ steering 
power. . Below are dripping planes 
arranged horizontally, which enable 
the airship to be either raised or low- 
ered in the air. Underneath, about a 
third of the way from each end, are 
beat cars, each of which contains an 
engine; between them is _liatticed 
framework, with communication 
cords. The crew and passengers, of 
course, ride in the boat cars, and the 
engines furnish the motive power to 
make the airship go. Count Zeppelin 
is backed up by the German govern- 








ment, and it appears to be the 
purpose of the government. to 
use airships of the type de- 


scribed for frontier patrol purposes 
under the war department. England 
is getting nervous over the possibility 
of an invasion by airships from Ger- 
manv. The practicability of the 


Zeppelin airship is somewhat doubtful 
for general purposes. First, because 
it is enormously expensive, then it is 
fragile and difficult to manage in high 
winds. 

Immediately following Count Zep- 
pelin’s 900-mile flight, the United 
States war ecpartment issued orders 
to formulate plans for a fleet of 
dirigible balloons for Atlantic coast 
defense. No definite plans have yet 
been made, but the scheme involves 
the establishment of balloon houses 
all along the coast from Maine to 
Florida, about 250 miles apart. It is 
not the present intention to use air- 
ships as fighting craft, but the idea 
is that the most useful work will be 
scouting at sea, and flying back to 
shore to give the alarm when 


a fleet of the enemy is sighted. 
Should the enemy send up air- 
ships from their vessels the land 


batteries would be supposed to take 
eare of them. The coast defenses of 
the coast artillery service would be as 
near the balloon stations as practi- 





Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin 


cable. It is probable that congress 
will not be willing to make appropri- 
ations for complete development of 
this scheme until after European 
countries have done more in this line 
than at present. 

The development of the aeroplane 
by the Wright brothers broadens the 
field of possibilities in navigating the 
air, but thus far the aeroplane is not 
supposed to carry more than two pas- 
sengers. There seems to be room for 
both dirigible balloons and aeroplanes 
in the field of aerial navigation. 


Meat Inspection Complaint 








Quite a sensation has been caused 
by the alleged exposure of packing- 


house conditions at the National 
stock yards in East St Louis. As an- 
nounced last week, J. F. Harms, a 


government meat inspector, resigned, 
and, in a letter to the department of 
agriculture, said that he could not 
tolerate the lenient treatment of the 
packers by the higher inspection of- 
ficials. He said that the bureau of 
animal industry had made the inspec- 
tion system at the packing house in- 
adequate and meaningless, that from 
70 to 80% of the animals that ought 
to be condemned or destroyed were 
allowed to go through because of the 
orders of the inspector in charge, and 
in spite of protests from the inspectors 
on the floor. 

He cited instances of the inspection 
charge notifying the sub-inspectors 
that too many animals were being 
condemned and that the grading 
should be more liberal. This, he said, 
makes a farce of the entire system. 
He also claimed that some of the 
packing-house processes are carried 
on under filthy conditions. A _ strict 
investigation has been ordered by Sec 
Wilson of the department of agricul- 
ture. 


McCall House for the President 


The plan is on foot in New Jersey 
to purchase and present to the gov- 
ernment the palatial mansion at Long 
Branch formerly owned by the late 
John McCall, -who was president of 
the New York life insurance company. 
Mr McCall built this splendid house 
on the Jersey shore with extravagant 
luxury in structure and adornment. 
The grounds were made very beauti- 
ful. McCall named it Shadow Lawn. 
It cost him $1,250,000. The insurance 
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troubles came, McCall ceased to be 
president of the New York life, and 
soon died. Then his property was put 
upon the market to meet the liabili- 
ties. A syndicate of capitalists bought 
the “white house by the sea,” as it 
was called, for $350,000. 

No one seems to want this palace 
for a personal residence, and so it has 
come about that the syndicate pro- 
poses to raise the money by popular 
subscription, buy the house, and pre- 
sent it to the government for a sum« 
mer home to be occupied by the pres- 
ident of the United States. This would 
give the syndicate that owns it @ 
chance to get its money back, an&d 
would provide an official residence for 
the president that would compare fa- 
vorably with the residences of kingu 
and queens. 


Briefly Told 


The new primary election law in 
Illinois has been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the supreme court of I)linois. 
This is the third state primary law 
which has been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the highest court of Illinois. 











Francis E. Leupp has resigned on 
account of ill health from the position 
of commissioner of Indian affairs. 
Robert G. Valentine, who for some 
time has been assistant-com missioner, 
has~ been promoted to Mr Leupp’s 
place. 





Ten persons were killed and 40 in- 
jured in a wreck on the Chicago Lake 


Shore and South Bend street railway, 


at Baileytown, Ind. Two big electric 
cars collided head on. A motorman 
disobeyed orders to wait for the other 
car to pass at Wilson. 





The Central railroad of Georgia has 
been purchased by the Illinois Central. 
Control of the stock was acquired for 
E. H. Harriman in November, 1907. 
This last transaction is merely the 
final step in the Harriman deal. With 
the railroad go two Atlantic coast 
steamship lines. 





A big celebration in honor of the 
Wright brothers has been held at 
their home city, Dayton, O. They re- 
ceived the medals awarded them by 
act of congress, by the legislature of 
Ohio, and by their home city. Pres 
Taft presented medals to them at 
Washington a few days before. They. 
are now at Ft Meyer near Washing- 
ton to demonstrate the aeroplane made 
for our war department. 


The battleship Mississippi has 
ascended the Mississippi river 300 
miles to Natchez, Miss. It was the 
first time a first-class modern battle- 
ship has visited an interior city. The 
purpose of the cruise was to receive 
the silver service presented by the 
state of Mississippi to its battleship 
namesake. Upon the silver service 
was engraved the portrait of Jefferson 
Davis. This fact caused some com- 
ment, but the naval officials were not 
at all disturbed by that fact. Re- 
turning, the battleship broke all rec- 
ords for big steamers on the river, 
making 280 miles in 14 hours. 


e 


The government engineers’ report 
on the proposed deep waterway from 
the St Louis to the Gulf is encouraging 
to the waterway promoters in that 
the engineers find the project is feas- 
ible. The adverse feature of the re- 
port is on the ground of expense. The 
engineers say that it will not pay to 
spend the $158,000,000 required for a 
14-foot waterway, because so deep a 
waterway is not needed and wil! prob- 
ably never be needed, a 9-foot chan- 
nel from the Lakes to the Gulf being 
regarded adequate for the present 
and prospective demands of com- 
merce. 











A New York court decision that 
has caused considerable comment is to 
the effect that in a case of false im- 
prisonment the plaintiff's color may 
be taken into consideration in assess- 
ing damages. Justice P. H. Dugro 
in the case at issue held that a negro 
when falsely imprisoned suffers less 
injury and humiliation than a white 
man. A colored Pullman car porter 
was arrested on a charge of stealing. 
He was discharged as innocent. The 
porter brought suit for damages and 
the jury awarded him $2500; Justice 
Dugro cut this down to $300. The 
decision was confirmed by the ap- 
pelate division of the state supreme 
court. 
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National 1909 Corn Show 


PROF J. L. STONE, AGRI COLLEGE 





The farmers of New York state did 
not take part in the corn exposition at 
Omaha last year individually, but the 
agricultural college, in co-operation 
with the state agricultural department, 
made an educational exhibit, gather- 
ing from among the farmers corn, po- 
tatoes, hay, etc, which created consid- 
erable interest at the exposition. New 
York farmers probably cannot com- 
pete with western farmers in exhibit- 
ing dent corn, but if the exposition 
authorities will offer premiums for 
flint corn as they do for dent, probably 
they could be very much interested in 
the work and no doubt it would be an 
eye-opener to westerners, 

I understand in the matter of timo- 
thy hay the New York exhibit was far 
ahead of anything else that was 
shown, but the exhibit was not in 
competition and of course does not 
figure as prize winning. In the case 
of other cereal products probably New 
York farmers would have some show, 
in competition with western men. 


Farm Students Graduated 


JOHN 8S. GALLAGHER, CORNELL UNIV 





At the 4ist annual commencement 
at Cornell university held Thursday, 
June 17, the degree of bachelor of 
science in agriculture was conferred 
upon 42 seniors of the state college of 
agriculture. The advanced degree of 
master of science in agriculture was 
awarded to 12 students from the same 
eollege, while seven advanced stu- 
dents, mostly of the faculty of the 
college, received the degree of doctor 
of philosophy. 

The exercises for the university be- 
gan on Sunday, June 13, with the bac- 
calaureate sermon preached by the 
Very Rev Samuel S. Mraquis of St 
Andrews cathedral, Detroit, Mich. The 
main thought of this sermon was that 
there are undercurrents in the char- 
acter of every person which must be 
watched. In concluding, the pre icher 
gave the members of the graduating 
class a few principles for their guid- 
ance in forming their lives and char- 
acter. “Genius,” he said, “is not so 
much the mediocre operation of ex- 
traordinary powers as the extraordi- 
nary operation of mediocre powers.” 
Emphasis was laid upon the value of 
work, hard, unceasing work. 

The ovation given to the seniors 
from the college of agriculture as they 
advanced to the platform to receive 
.heir degrees was the most marked of 
sny given to the various. colleges. 
Among those receiving the degree of 
BS A were many students prominent 
in the university at large. Nine of the 
candidates were foreigners, Turkey, 
Cuba, Russia, Japan and India being 
represented. 

The facts as to occupations, as far 
as they can be collected, show that 
many of those receiving degrees ex- 
pect to return to farming, a few are 
going into teaching, and some into 
state and government work. Some cf 
the most representative men of the 
class have signified their intention of 
returning to the farm. 

Part of the commencement exercises 
is alumni day. This year, the head- 
Quarters of the former graduates of 
Cornell was the main building of the 
college of agriculture. June 16 was 
the.day assigned to them for their 
parade and baseball game. At noon on 
that day a substantial and delightful 
luncheon was served to the alumni by 
Misses Rose and Van Rensselaer of 
the department of home economics of 
the college of agriculture. In more 
ways than one the college has come to 
hold a very high place in university 
activities and esteem. 


Watkins, Schuyler Co—The recent 
rains have kept the meadows growing 
fine. Wheat has not looked as well in 
a good many years as at present. Corn 
all planted and many places culti- 


vated. Most stock went on pasture in 
good _ condition. Wool is in good de- 
mand. Some clips selling at 3lc, 


most selling at 30c. Some sold early 
at 23c. 


Prattsburg, Steuben Co — Potato 
acreage 10% larger than last year. 
Condition good. Bugs more numerous 
than last year. Oats late, but looking 
well. A good be of land intended 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


for oats has been planted or will be 
sown with buckwheat. More beans 
this year than heretofore. The hay 
crop will be only fair and quality poor. 
Lots of grass seed sown and condi- 
tions very favorable. Vineyards look- 
ing fine and set for good crop. Mar- 
kets strong for all farm produce. 


Evans Mills, Jefferson Co—A. W. 
Cook is doing an extensive poultry 
business. He has his houses nearly 
completed and at present has 600 
young chickens, over 100 eggs setting 
and has marketed quite a few. Ground 
is still wet. Pastures are good and 


stock gaining. Butter 28 to 30c p Ib, 
eggs 19 to 22c p doz. 


Cortland, Cortland Co—Crops are 
all coming nicely and on the average 
looking well for this time of the year. 
Roads are bad again, owing to heavy 
rains. Flat land meadows are good. 
Hill farms .Jook slim. 


Schenectady, Schenectady Co—The 
spring has been late and crops sre 
backward. Much land too wet for oats 
and corn land will be sowed to buck- 
wheat if not too wet. The hay crop 
will be light. More potatoes planted 
than usual. The old hay nearly all 
kets strong for all produce. 


Stillwater, Sussex Co—Grass is mak- 
ing fine growth. Oats doing well. Rye 
flourishing. Potatoes look promising, 
but bugs getting busy. Weather con- 
tinues cool for corn, which is back- 
ward. Farm work well advanced. 
Butter 28c p lb, eggs 25c p doz. Wool 
is bringing 34c p lb. Veal calves 6%c 
p lb. 

South Dansville, Steuben Co—The 


usual acreage of potatoes is being 
planted, but the bugs are thick on the 
early planted pieces. Much building 
is going on here this summer. New 
milch cows have been scarce and 
high. Butter is worth 24c p lb. 


New : Men on Cornell Board—The 
board of trustees of Cornel univ has 
been further strengthened by the ap- 
pointment of five men to co-operate 
with the other members. The ‘men 
appointed are as follows: T. B. Wil- 
son of Halls Corners, Ontario Co, 
who is also president of the board of 
control of the exper sta and a success- 
ful fruit grower, well known to read- 
ers of American Agriculturist; Almon 
R. Lastman of Waterville, a popular 
and efficient institute worker and one 
who for years has encouraged in very 
substantial ways the young men at- 
tending the college of agri; Frederick 
Cc. Stevens, who is also state superinr 
tendent of public works and a promi- 
nent horse breeder and farmer of 
Wyoming Co; Maj John Carlisle of 
Watertown, an attorney. Col Henry 
W. Sackett of New York city, whose 
term has just expired, was reappoint- 
ed. The governor also named to serve 
on the board of control at the exper 
sta E. M. Titus of Long Island and 
L L. Morrell of Kinderhook. 


ONTARIO 


Walkerton, Bruce Co—This part of 
Ontario has been visited by very heavy 
rains, amounting in some cases to reg- 
ular cloud bursts. This has greatly re- 
tarded the seeding, although it is 
nearly all done now. Crows are very 
bad and many are the devices used to 
keep them off the corn fields. Very 
few turnips will be sown on account 
of the louse of former years. Peas 
on account of the weevil are also 
not much sown. Farmers on low land 
wiil have to resort to buckwheat. A 
great deal of ditching and fencing has 
been done. Many old meadows are 








plowed. Fruit crop good. Last year a 
regular pest of June bugs. This year 
none. 


Georgetown, Holton Co—All apple 
trees have now set fruit.. Blenheims, 
Calverts, Kings, Greenings and Golden 
Russets promise a full crop. Spys 
fair to good crop. Baldwins below 
average. No crop in some orchards. 
ee a big crop, but want rain 
adly. 


NEW YORK—at Rochester, cucum- 
bers 50@60c p doz, potatoes 85@90c 
p bu, strawberries 13@16c p at, dairy 
butter 23@24c p lb, eggs 22@23c p 
doz, timothy hay 12@16 p ton, oat 
straw 8@10. 

At Buffalo, dairy butter 23@260 p 
Ib, eggs 23@25c p doz, live fowls 13@ 
4c p Ib, potatoes 85@95c p bu, cu- 
cumbers 35@65c p doz, timothy hay 
$15@15.50 p ton. oat straw 10@11. 
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No New Jersey Corn at Omaha—I 
do not know of any farmer in this 
state who is particularly interested in 
the national corn exposition at Omaha. 
That city is so far away from our 
borders that few farmers care to go 
that far at their own expense. I be- 
lieve if they should compete they 
would carry off some premiums, as in 
Broome, Salem and adjoining counties 
the finest corn on the continent is 
produced.—[Franklin Dye, Secretary 
Board of Agriculture. 

Cassville, Ocean Co—Hay $14 p ton, 
Tye straw $24, strawberries $2 p cra, 
eggs 24c p doz, broilers, 2% to 3 Ibs, 
90c p pr, old hens 14%c p Ib, old po- 
tatoes 75c p bu. Potatoes in bloom, 
with good prospects of large yield; 
very few bugs yet. Cranberries com- 
ing into bloom and most bogs in a 
thrifty condition. A few have to be 
sprayed to kill worms working at the 
surface of ground. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, June 21, 1909. 

At New York, the cattle market 
ruled dull after Monday of last week, 
with steers declining 10 to 25e on a 
limited demand for home consump- 
tion and no demand for exports. To- 
day there were 22 cars of cattle and 
5270. calves on sale. Steers were in 
fair demand and top grades a shade 
higher; others steady; bulls and cows 
ruled steady to firm, and the yards 
were cleared. Steers, av 950 to 1550 
Ibs, sold at $4.50@7.25 p 100 Ibs, in- 
cluding 7 cars of Pa steers, 1080 to 
1550 Ibs, 5.50@7.25, car of Md, 1300 
Ibs, 6.50, car of Va, 1290 Ibs, 6.60, 2% 
cars Ind, 1245 to 1280 Ibs, 6.80@6.85, 
car of Il, 1290 Ibs, 6.65, 12 little grass- 
fed steers, 950 Ibs, 4.50. Bulls sold at 
3.75@4.90, cows 2.25@4.85, Va cow, 








1370 Ibs, 5.40. Veals were active and 
25c higher,  buttermilks 35@50c 
higher. Veals sold at 6@9 p 100 Ibs, 


culls 5@5.50, buttermilks 4.50@5. 
Sheep on moderate receipts held up 
to about steady prices for best grades; 
common sheep eased off 25c; lambs 
still further declined Tuesday last 10@ 
; later on light supply the market 
recovered, closing firm for prime and 
choice. There were 46% cars of stock 
on sale this morning. Common to 


‘prime sheep (ewes) sold at $3@5 p 


100 Ibs, a few choice N Y state sheep 
5.50, common to choice lambs at 
7.37% @9, with 8.85 the top price. 

Hogs continued to advance after last 
Monday, closing 15@20c higher than 
last week's opening sales. Today there 
were 225 head on sale. Prices were 
steady at $8@8.15 p 100 Ibs for me- 
dium to heavy N Y state hogs. 

The Horse Market 


Business was fairly active at the 
large auction marts last week, with 
very little change in prices. Choice 
heavy drafters sold at $300@360 p 
head, chunks weighing from 1100 to 
1300 Ibs, 225@275, good, sound sec- 
ond-handers 100 @ 200. 


At Pittsburg, June 21—Cattle steady; 
trade quiet. Receipts today were 90 
cars. Top prices for steers $7.20 p 100 
lbs, good to choice 6.70@7, heifers 
5.75@6, butcher cows 4.75@5, calves 
8@8.25. Hog receipts 30 cars, market 
higher. Heavy shipping hogs 8.30@ 
8.35, medium 8.15@8.20, heavy York- 
ers 8@8.10, light Yorkers 7.50@7.70, 
pigs 7.15@7.25. Sheep receipts 16 cars, 


good to choict wethers 5.25@5.45, 
yearlings 4@6.50, spring lambs 6 
@8.75. 


At Buffalo, June 21—Cattle receipts 
today 140 head; good to choice steady, 
other grades easier. Prime steers $7 
@7.15 p 100 Ibs, 1200 to 1400-1b steers, 
6.25 @6.80, good to choice heifers 5.65 
@5.90, butcher cows 4.65@5.10, veal 
calves 7.50@8. Sheep easier; receipts 
220 head. Lambs steady at 9 for tops. 
Hog receipts n70 cars; medium and 
heavy 8.25@8.35, Yorkers 8.15@8.25, 
light 7.50@7.75, pigs 7.25. 


Hop Contracts at 19 Cents 


Hop contracts are reported in New 
York state at 17@19c and in Portland, 
Ore, at 15c p 1b or 1909 delivery. The 
price was set by bids in Cal and be- 
came an actuality in Wash. 

A bullish feeling has inspired the 
hop market, and growers are becom- 
ing more optimistic. It is believed 
that this will promote better cultiva- 
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tion of the yards, which may offset 
reduced area, the extent of which is 
not yet very certain. 

At New York, prime to choice N Y¥ 
state hops, 1908 crop, quoted at 14@ 
léc p Ib, medium to prime 11@13c, 
1907 crop, prime to choice, 5@6c, com- 
mon to fair 4@5c, Pacific coast, prime 
to choice, 1908 crop, 12@13c, 1907 
crop 6@7c, German hops 23@27c. Pa- 
cific coast hops are quoted in Londouw 
at 2 lbs 5s to 3 Ibs sterling p 112 Ibs. 


From November 10-19 the national 
grange will hold its annual session at 
Des Moines, la. 


New York Ghene Markets 


At Utica, June 21—Pastures con- 
tinue in good condition and cheese 
is now of the finest quality. The Tex 
fly is bothering cattle considerably, 
and as a result the yield of milk is 
shrinking. No official reports of 
transactions on the board were made 
public today. They were mailed by 
the secretary to members only. The 
sales were 3800 bxs. Large colored 
12% @12%c, large white 12%c; small 
colored 12% @138c, small white 12% @ 
12%c. Sales of 289 packages of but- 
ter at 25% @26%c. 

At Canton, June 21—Butter sales 
1400 tubs at 25%c; cheese 2000 bxs 
at 13c. Weather wet and cold; dairies 
shrinking.—|[A. T. Martyn. 

At Watertown, June 21—Transac- 
tions in cheese aggregated 11,705 bxs, 
135 lots, selling as follows: Large 
white 13c, large colored 18@13\c, 
small white 13@13%c, white twins 
18c, colored twins 18@138%c, daisy 
twins 13% @13 %e. 


Root Ret in Tobacco Beds 


It is reported on good authority 
that 25% of the cigar leaf seed beds 
have been seriously damaged by black 
root rot. While it is too late to save 
the plants and thus prevent tobacco 
growers from suffering loss, a word of 
advice for the management of seed 
beds in future years will probably take 
deeper root now, while the loss is 
fresh in the minds of the growers, 
than it would next spring when the 
time arrives for planting seed beds for 
the 1910 crop. 

That this plant disease may be 
avoided by proper sterilization of the 
beds has been demonstrated. John B. 
Stewart, tobacco expert in the employ 
of the dept of agri, reports that last 
spring he personally superintended 
the sterilization of several very badly 
infected beds, with the result that 
some of the finest plants ever grown 
were taken up this month. This steri- 
lization was done after the manner set 
forth in bulletin No 138, bureau of 
plant industry, agricultural depart- 
ment. These bulletins are obtainable 
by addressing the dept of agri at 
Washington, but at the risk of tiring 
those who are thoroughly familiar 
with the contents, we will make a 
brief outline of the method advised. 

Sterilization should be done after 
the beds have been prepared for the 
seed and just before the seed is to be 
sown. A galvanized iron pan 10x16 
ft and 6 in deep is inverted over a 
portion of the seed bed and the edges 
pushed into the soil 1 or 2 in deep. 
The pan is connected with a _ boiler 
by means of a hose, and steam under 
100 lbs pressure or more ts turned 
into the pan for 40 minutes. This 
operation is repeated until the entire 
plant bed has been sterilized. This 
method of sterilization is superior to 
any thus far discovered. It results 
in faster growth, earlier plants and 
freedom from disease and weeds. It 
is estimated that the cost is 72-100 of 
a cent a sq ft, while the financial 
gain is 1%c a sq ft. 


Half Loaf for Tobacco Men—The 


Payne tariff bill has been amended in 
the senate so that the tobacco sched- 
ule makes the following provi- 
sions: Amount of filler from the 
Philippines to be admitted free of 
duty, 1,000,000 lbs, instead of 1,500,000 
Ibs; number of cigars 70,000,000, in- 
stead of 150,000,000; amount of wrap- 
per leaf tobacco 300,000 Ibs, it being 
stipulated that the tobacco shall not 
be stemmed. 

















At Albany, grain ahd feeds firm, 
butter quiet. Corn 80@82c p bu, bran 
$28.50@29 p ton, middlings 28@30, 
timothy hay 13@15, oat straw 9@10, 
dairy butter 22@25c p Ib, eggs 26@ 
28c p doz, cucumbers 1.50@2 p bskt, 
green corn 1.50@2.25 p 100 ears. 





Washington, D.C. Books free. 
Highest references. Best results, 


of an invasion by airships from Ger- ful. McCall named it Shadow Lawn. pelate division of the state supreme 
manv. The practicability of the It cost him $1,250,000. The insurance court. 
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Grange Meets at Orchard Farm 


M. G. KAINS 





Ideal weather and a hearty wel- 
come conspired to attract about 500 
people last Saturday to Orchard farm 
at Ghent, N Y, where members of 


Columbia Pomona became guests of. 


Mr and Mrs George T. Powell. Apart 
from the grange session in the fifth 
degree, the features of the day were 
the inspection of the orchards, ad- 
dresses by H. W. Collingwood of New 
Jersey, O. M. Taylor of Geneva, and a 
brief address by Mr Powell, who 
outlined some of the experimental 
work being done on the farm. 


Handling Old Orchards 

In the fertilizing of orchards a 
seven years’ series of tests has been 
inaugurated to determine three main 
points: viz, to test the value of or- 
chard culture in general, to improve 
the color of fruit, and to improve the 
flavor. The different fertilizers are 
being applied in varying amounts, as 
follows: Nitrate of soda from two 
to ten pounds to the tree, according 
to the age; phosphoric acid four to 
22 pounds, and sulphate of potash 1% 
to 18 pounds. In some cases with 
the largest trees the maximum 
amount of 45 pounds of the combina- 
tion is being applied. Similar work is 
being done with stable manure at the 
rate of a two-horse wagog load to 
three trees 20 to 30 years Of age. 

Several series of experiments are 
being tried in tree growth independ- 
ent of the fertilizer work. For in- 
stance, Newtown Pippins on Northern 
Spy bodies are being summer pruned 
to keep the trees low headed and thus 
approach dwarf form. This will per- 
mit harvesting without the aid of 
ladders, as well as favor all tillage 
operations. Already some of these 
trees are coming into bearing, though 
they are only five years set.. King 
apples set on Spy bodies and now 18 
years old prove the value of this 
method of growing this variety. Not 
one tree has been lost, and the or- 
chard has borne remarkably well. 

Success with Dwarf Apple Trees 

In order to test the value of dwarf 
apples, Mr Powell has an orchard of 
commercial size. The variety is As- 
trachan, which last seaason‘ produced 
superior fruit, which sold in Boston 
at $2.50 per 40-pound box; that is, 
at the rate of $10 q barrel. 

In a smaller orchard of miscella- 
neous choice varieties specimen trees 
three years old were full of fruit, one 
tree of Cox Orange Pippin having at 
least 150 fruits. These will be thinned 
to probably less than a dozen. This 
tree was scarcely more than 3% feet 
high. Many other trees had 20 to 30 
fruits on them. The Cox is an ex- 
ceedingly choice English variety that 
often sells in the British market for 
25 cents or more a specimen. Mr 
Powell said that shipments of as small 
quantities as ten boxes to England 
would pay well. 

The Investment in Land 

State Master F. N. Godfrey in a 
brief address called attention to the 
wonderful opportunites in agriculture 
and pointed to the great numbers of 
city men who are buying and work- 
ing land as an index of the general 
awakening as to the value of invest- 
ments in land, both for future profit 
and present return. He also empha- 
sized the value of studying modern 
methods and declared that every 
farmer should be a student of the ag- 
ricultural college, in order to gain the 
greatest value out of farming. As 
proof that farmers are appreciating 
this fact, he said that the college is 
taxed to its utmost to take care of 
those who come, and that there is 
immediate need for doubling the ca- 
pacity of the college by increased ac- 
commodations amd equipment. He 
urged the Patrons to lend their hearty 
support to secure these accommoda- 
tions without delay. 

Training in Rural Schools 

As supplementary to this college 
work he showed the value of reor- 
ganizing the country schools so as to 
include agricultural training of some 


sort, so as to foster love for farm 
life and its independence and .ad- 
vantages. The grange, said he, is al- 


ready exercising its influence in this 
direction, and with the prospective 100,- 
000 members he expects in New York 
state within the next two years, this 
influence will be even more powerful 
than now. He pointed out the con- 


servative and careful decision that 
eharacterizes the grange decisions 
with respect to legislation, and 


showaa@ that this is prompted solely 
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by the desire to benefit agriculture to 
the fullest extent. 

Mr Collingwood made a stirring ap- 
peal for farm life of the best sort. 
He showed the necessity for co-opera- 
tion, the abundant opportunities for 
the best farming, and the certainty 
that the farmer will in the future be 
even more lord of the land than now. 

Ten Years’ Orchard Experiments 

In discussing the results secured 
in the first half of the ten-year ex- 
periments in apple growing under the 
sod mulch and the clean culture sys- 
tems, O. M. Taylor of the state experi- 
ment station brought out the follow- 
ing points: The orchard consists of 
ten acres of Baldwins planted 40 feet 
apart in 1877 on a Dunkirk sandy 
loam. The land is level except for a 
a slight ridge in the middle. In the 
sod mulch system the grass was cut 
and allowed to be on the ground; in 
the tillage the land was cultivated 
four to six times annually and a 
cover crop of barley or oats sown 
about midsummer. For the first two 
years the grass on the sod-mulched 
orchard was cut only once, but dur- 
ing the other three years it was cut 
twice each season. In every other 
way the two halves of the orchard 
were managed alike. 

Results show that the sod orchard 
yielded 72.9 barrels of apples; the 
tilled 109.2 barrels. A sample barrel 
of the former contained 434 apples; 
one of the latter 309. Sod-grown 
apples weighed 5.1 ounces; tilled- 
grown 7.4 ounces. Tree trunkgy in sod 
orchard made an average increase 
of girth of 1.1 inch; in the tilled, 2.1. 
Branches grew in the ratio of 3.7 to 
6.7 in the sod and the tilled, re- 
spectively. Weights of 240 twigs from 
each orchard grown during the pe- 
riod were respectively 7.2 and 21.3 
in favor of the tilled. The available 
water in the sod orchard was 156.4 
tons to the acre; in the tilled, 235.98. 
Thermometers showed 65 and 67 de- 
grees in favor of the tilled land. In 
humus content down to 6 inches deep 


the tilled orchard had the advan- 
tage; the figures were 19.98 and 21.7 
tons. In color the sod orchard pro- 


duced finer looking fruit, the speci- 
mens being bright red, as against dull 
greenish red in the tilled. Specimens 
from each orchard tested at the same 
time showed superior flavor for the 
tilled fruit, but this would probably 
not have been the case if the speci- 
mens could have been of equal matu- 
rity when tested, 

As’ to cost of production, exclusive 
of harvesting expenses, the figures are 
in favor of the sod orchard, being 
$6.55 less than on the tilled—$17.92, 
as against $24.47. 

But one must not stop here; the 
money return is the only safe way 
to estimate the money value. On the 
sod orchard the money received was 
$71.52 as an average for the five 
years; on the tilled, $110.43, an in- 
crease of about 54% at an additional 
cost of only $6.55 in favor of the 
tilled orchard; or, to state the matter 
differently, for each $1 received from 
the sod orchard the tilled orchard 
returned $1.54. 

In conclusion Mr Taylor said that 
under many conditions similar to 
those in this orchard the grower will 
do well to consider very carefully the 
two systems of management before 
deciding upon. either. He further 
said that the details of these experi- 
ments are set forth in a_ bulletin, 
which may be secured for the asking. 


A Student of Plant Life 


One of erican 





American Agriculturist’s 
best known horticultural contributors, 
Charles Linnaeus Allen, died at his 
home in Floral Park, N Y, on May 21, 
in the Slst year of his age. Though 
trained in his youth as an iron 
worker, Mr Allen early became inter- 
ested in nature, and as his time and 
means would permit, acquired an in- 
timate first-hand and an_ extensive 
book knowledge of this broad field, 
especially that part dealing with 
plants. Before he was 30 he had won 
a welcome as contributor to the lead- 
ing farm ani garden papers of that 
day, and this welcome continued untii 
his death. 

After leaving the iron business and, 
subsequently, the coal trade, Mr Allen 
became a seed merchant and grower 
and was especially noted as an au- 
thority on cabbage, cauliflower and 
kindred plants, upon which he wrote 
a book. This volume and his book on 
bulbs were published by Orange Judd 
company, as was also Henderson’s 
Handbook of Plants, for which Mr 
Allen supplied much of the material. 

In the early days he was editor and 





Cc. L. Allen 
publisher of the Flower Garden, a 
progenitor of American Gardening, 
since discontinued, and also advisory 
editor of the old Floral Cabinet. He 
was prominent and active in such or- 
ganizations as the society of American 


florists, the American institute, the 
American seed trade association and 
the New York florists’ club. At all 
times he could be counted on to sup- 
ply information on matters horticul- 
tural, and was constantly consulted by 
the United States department of agri- 
culture and the experiment stations. 





Ohio Grange Matters 


MARY E. LEE 


Marcy grange of Fairfield county 
has added 20 new members during the 
last quarter. It will confer the third 
and fourth degrees on a class of five 
July 6, after which a banquet will fol- 
low. Neighboring granges have been 
invited to the festivities. Thurman 
E. Zwayer has been elected master to 
succeed the late C. U. Rose. 

Washington county Patrons are ar- 
ranging for a grand rally and inter- 
state picnic August 25 at Blenner- 
hasset Island. Noted speakers are to 
be present. Past Master Derthick is 
chairman, Prof T. C. Atkeson of 
West Virginia will deliver the welcome 
address. T. C. Laylin of Ohio will re- 
spond. National Master Bachelder 
will also give an address. Special 
rates by land and water will be pro- 
vided and music will gladden the oc- 


casion, This promises to be one of 
the best outings of the year and a 
chance will be given Patrons and 


friends to visit this historic and beau- 
tiful island at a moderate price and 
find a warm welcome from _ the 
Patrons of Washington county. Dr 
F. P. Ames is engineering the outing. 

Ashtabula county has arranged for 
games of skill for its picnic at Wood- 
land Beach in Ashtabula August 12. 
Purses have been offered for games, 
open to both men and women Patrons, 
Patrons from the counties of Geauga, 
Trumbull and Ashtabula have been 
invited to compete. J. A. McFarland 
is chairman of the committee on ar- 
rangements. 

Portage Pomona has arranged to 
hold an annual field day and grange 
rally at Mantua during August. Past 
Master Derthick and Mr Laylin are in- 
vited to be the speakers of the day. 

Mrs Anna Beem of Central of Jer- 
sey grange has organized a juvenile 
grange, of which she is matron. Mrs 
Harris will visit later and’ inspect. 

Miss Dora Ellis, who was a guest 
of the writer recently, speaks’ en- 
thusiastically of her work as inspector 
of workshops and factories. 

Athens county granges, through the 
deputy, A. E. Potter, assisted by L. J. 
Taber, organized a fine Pomona at 
Athens June 5. The following officers 
were elected: Master, E. A. Dutton 
of Albany; secretary, Rev William J. 
Warrener of Athens. Another meet- 
ing will be held in Athens to adopt 
constitution and by-laws and transact 
other business. Miss Gladys H. God- 


dard of Amesville assisted in instal- 
lation of officers. 
A dozen inquiries within the past 


month are at hand asking why the 
grange does not offer some business- 
like method of selling farm products. 
This is one of the great questions be- 
fore the farm _>s, the profitable dis- 
posal of produce. Too little attention 
has been paid to it. Many farmers 
are good producers, but poor sellers, 
and compete with themselves in their 
local markets. A good organization 
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in each community, with a business 


‘ agent, who has business training suf- 
. ficient. to follow the markets and to 


handle-the produce of an area of ter- 
ritory, would be a financial blessing of 
rare value to any community. If the 
grange does not do it let some purely 
business organization of farmers look 
after their own interests. 


Grange Hall Dedicated 


Springbrook grange, No 1037, of 
Lackawanna county, Pa, recently ded- 
icated its new hall, Brother W. T. 
Creasy accepting hall in behalf of state 
grange from the worthy master, W. 
E. Griffith. This is a fine hall 20x40 
and situated in the most central part 
of the township. Organized some 17 
years ago the grange had a bright 
prospect for good, but the members 
at that time did not accept all the 
benefits to be derived from the order 
and after a few years, interest 
dwindled until they could not secure 
a quorum to do business, but some 
few of the members held on thinking 
the tide would turn. Some outside 
members seeing their efforts took up 
the cause and helped them = start 
afresh. Light was soon seen ahead. 
First one and then another joined and 
each new member helped to bring 
more, until today there are 102 en- 
thusiastic members. The old hall was 
beginning to show the effects of usage 
and they decided to sell and move to 
a@ more central place. 

The new hall will cost about $850 
when finished. The members are 
starting out with a debt of less than 
$300, which they expect to raise in two 
years. Whatever is standing at that 
time will be paid by a levy on the 
members. 

The other granges of the county 
were well represented at the dedica- 
tion. The speakers, including W. T. 
Creasy, were Brothers A. T. Hobbs and 
J. W. Tiffany of Fleetville grange, F. 
L. Thompson and J. F. Lacoe of New- 
ton, W..S. Ross of West Abington, and 
James Wardwell and L. Winship of 
Covington. A very fine entertainment 
and a supper concluded the exercises. 











Grange Improves Transportation 
K., NEW JERSEY 





Farmers in the vicinity of Moores- 
town are rejoicing over the successful 
work of the Moorestown grange in se- 
curing improved shipping facilities 
for berries. Not many years ago, the 
growers had anything but satisfactory 
arrangements. Large crops frequent- 
ly found the markets glutted, and the 
freight service rendered the low prices 
unprofitable, Frequently the crops 
were harvested at a loss. Philadelphia 
received a surplus of berries and 
other cities not enough. 

Through the organization of Moores- 
town grange strawberry committce 
berries are no longer carted exclusive- 
ly to Philadelphia, but by means of 
fast freight refrigerator cars are sent 
to other cities where there is a de- 
mand. Buyers now come to Moores- 
town and berries are paid for when 
loaded. 

For the first time this arrangement 
was in force last year. From West 
Moorestown as a shipping center, 96 
cars of berries were forwarded during 
the season. This year, owing to the 
large increase of shipments, the rail- 
way sidings have been extended 
through necessity to hdndle the fruit. 
It has been estimated that the yield 
will be approximately 3,500,000 quarts. 
About 3000 foreigners have been “em- 
ployed in gathering the crop in the 
neighborhood of Moorestown, and ev- 
erything has been exceedingly lively 
during the season. Large sums of 
money have been brought into the 
community and everything is prosper- 
ous. 





New York Grange Notes 

The New York state grange will 
hold its next.meeting at Watertown 
February 8-11. This decision was 
reached by the executive committee at 
a session last week and after consider- 
ing the claims of several other cities. 

The executive committee of the new 
York state grange has selected Wed- 
nesday, August 11, as the day of the 
grange outing to be held at Thousand 
Island park. Last year there was no 
outing because satisfactory rates were 
not secured from the railroads. This 
year arrangements have been made 
and everything is satisfactory. So far 
the speakers have not all been se- 
Icted, but it is expected that promi- 
nent. men will be on hand. 








4 ss $15@ 15.50 p ton. oat straw 10@11. that this will promote better cultiva- green corn 1.50@2.25 p 100 ears. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
-STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





Cash or Wheat | Corn | Oats 
Spot | 1909 











Chic: - | 1305) 93 | .74) | .70 57 52 
New York | 1.50 98 | 8 | 77 af 4 
Boston ..| — —| & 8 | 67 | & 
Toledo . . | 1.48 . oe 1.74 | 58 | 5S 
St. Louis . 1.35 91 | .71h | 68 754 | «Bl 
Min’p’lis | 1.33 | 1.00/. 69 54 51 
Liverpool | 1.28 | 1.08 | ‘a1 —_i- 








At Chicago, wheat continued un- 
Settled, market inclined to weak- 
ness, with some substantial declines 
before any show of recovery. Specu- 
lators paid more attention to the ad- 
vices of rapidly developing harvests in 
the southwest than to anything else. 
The market was given indifferent sup- 
port so far as futures were concerned. 
At the same time the actual amount 
of wheat in sight, either from old or 
new crops, was only moderate at best, 
and sharp premiums for cash lots 
were continued, although some de- 
clines noted at St Louis. Wheat for 
July delivery sold off to $1.12% p bu, 
thence recovering a cent of more, Sept 
selling around 1.07, Dec 1.06%. ~ 

Crop conditions were recorded gen- 
erally favorable in the spring wheat 
territory. Foreign advices were some- 
what negative in character and ex- 
ports of both wheat and flour re- 
mained small. 

Under better weather conditions in 
the corn belt and due to the disincli- 
nation of cash buyers, corn has shown 
more or less weakness, at one time de- 
clining 2c to the basis of Tic p bu for 
July, with Dec (new crop delivery) 
well under 59c. No 2 corn in store 
72@73c p bu. While farmers are inde- 
pendent in their views, many of them 
claiming they will not sell old hold- 
ings until the new crop is further 
along, still there is discernible in some 
quarters more inclination to unload 
at present high quotations, 

The oats market sympathized with 
other cereals and prices ruled lower, 
particularly in July, which went off 2 
@3c to a 50c p bu level before show 
of recovery. New crop deliveries were 
relatively steadier, with Sept above 
and below 43c. Cash demand was 
fairly good at every slight: price reces- 
sion, standard oats in store at 57@ 
58c p bu. 

Barley offerings were small to mod- 
ate and about former prices prevailed, 
Some demand noted for mixing barley 
at 80@8ic p bu, while choice malting 
was quotable around 82@84c. 

Grass seeds were quiet, with trading 
medium. Prime timothy $3.90 p 100 
ibs, clover 10.60, millets 1.50@1.75. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








Hogs Sheep 
1909 | 1908 | 1909 1908 | 1908 | 1908 


Galoage $7.25 |$8.20 |$8.20 |$5.80 |$6.00 |$5.50 
New York | 7.00 | 8.00 | 7.75/ 6.20 | 6 5.86 
Buffalo 7.5 8.00 | 8.25; 6.00 | 6. 5.75 
KansasCity 7.00 | — | 800) — |6 _ 
Pittsburg | 7.50 7: 8.20| 5.95 | 5 5.70 


Per 100 Ibs. 























At Chicago, recent receipts of cattle 
continue light, but in the absence of 
urgent demand prices are without ma- 
terial change. Buyers strenuously op- 
Posed any further advances, and in 
insisting upon lower prices claimed 
that retail trade, especially in the east, 
was dull. Heavy steers weree difficult 
to move, they preferring light, handy 
cattle. The quality of offerings shows 
some improvement of late. .A larger 
number of well-rounded cattle are 
on the market. Texas is beginning to 
send in some good grass-fed cattle. 
Good to choice butcher cows and 
heifers are also in light supply. There 
was a fairly active demand, which 
held prices firm. Good, heavy, dry 
lots sold at an advance of 2c. Canners 
and cutters are dull and featureless. 
There is a poor demand also for stock- 
ers and feeders. Prices are consid- 
ered too high for the farmers. Milkers 
and springers quiet, with small offer- 
ings and little demand. Choice to 
prime steers are quoted at $6.80@7.25 
Pp 100 Ibs, good to choice 6.40@6.75. 
A few beet-fed Mont cattle sold at 
the range at 6.65@6.90, choice butcher 
cows 4.50@5.25, calves 7.25@8 for 





choice, 3@4 for heavies, stockers and 
feeders 4.75 @5.25. 

More record breaking has been 
noted in the hog market. Recen a 
lot of choice heavies sold at $8.20 p 
100 Ibs. Other grades were not af- 
fected, however, by this quotation. 
Offerings continue light, and the mar- 
ket is influenced also by statistics in 
the absence of urgent demand. Pro- 
visions are selling higher, and table 
advices from Liverpool quoted lard 
and smoked meats firm to a trifle 
higher. Quotations were as follows: 
Choice heacvy hogs 8@8.20, butcher 
hogs 7.80@8.10, light mixed 740@ 
7.65, choice light 7.65@7.80, pigs 5.50 
@ 7.25. 

In the sheep pens there is consid- 
erable irregularity. Receipts are 
heavier than a week or so ago, but 
considerable lighter than last year at 
this time. There has been a good de- 
mand for breeding stock, Tenn and 
Ky buyers being in the market. Good 
to choice shorn lambs sold up to $9, 
fair to good 6.25@8.25, choice ewes 
5@5.50, native wethers 5@5.50, spring 
lambs 9 for tops, native 8.25. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


oe 


The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
"09. .25% @26 29@30 26%, 
"08... 24 24% 23 
OT... 24 24 23 


At New York, heavy receipts have 
caused an accumulation. Trade is very 
quiet. Prices show a decline of %c. 
Supplies recently were so much larger 
than anticipated that the market is in 
an unsettled condition. Speculative 
operators are taking hold very slowly. 
Most of the stocks stored thus far 
were for receivers’ account: Special 
cmy 25% @26c p lb, extras 25c, state 
dairy 24% @25c, western factory firsts 
2lc, process specials 23%c. 

At Chicago, market lacks steadiness. 
Compared with last year, stocks are 
100,000 packages short. Extras in cmy 
are quoted by the butter board at 
2644c p Ib, extra firsts 25'4c, firsts 
24%c, process butter 22c, dairy 24'%4c. 

At Boston, receipts are liberal, and 
the deficit, due to the backward sea- 
son, is being rapidly wiped out. Fancy 
northern cmy, tubs 29@30c p Ib, bxs 
and prints 30@3l1c, western ash tubs 
28@28tec, dairy 26@27c. 


The Cheese Markets 


At New York, recent receipts show 
full grass quality and are in excellent 
condition for this season of the year, 
This fact offsets the volume of receipts, 
which is heavy. ,Full cream specials 
13% @14%c p Ib, fey colored 13\c, 
1%-lb skims 11%c. 

At Chicago, pastures are now at 
their best, and the daily make is at 
its full volume for the season. Twins 
12@12%c p Ib, daisies 13@13%c, 
choice brick llc. 

At Boston, market firm, demand 
not active, but market is well sold. 
N Y full cream 14% @1b5c p Ib, Vt 14 
@14%c. 


cig must rht ro — i 
Whee said a small way to retailers ye 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Apples—Prices have eased off, ow- 
ing to light demand. Spys $4.50@5.50 
Pp pb, Baldwin 4.25@5.25, Russets 3.50 
@4. 


Bloom very deficient, Ben Davis had 
none, Grimes and Mann about \. 
York Transparent, Rome Beauty none. 
[L. B. Y., Chillicothe, Ia. 


Eggs—Markets steady in tone with 
wide range in quotations, owing to 
the quality of offerings. Nearby se- 
lected white sell readily at 25@26c p 
doz, western 21%@22%c, southern 
prim’ are slow, scarce and are not 
quotable. Seconds are selling at 19 
@ 20c. 


At Boston, receipts more liberal, de- 
mand rather light. Fancy hennery 26c 
p doz, Maine, N H, Vt extras 24@ 
24%c, best western 21% @22c. 


Fresh Fruits—Peaches are in good 
demand and all desirable grades have 
met a ready outlet. Floridas $1.50@ 

carrier, Ga 1.25@3, Carolina 1.50 

@ Receipts of cherries are light 
and quality rather poor. Choice red 
; 












































The Coming Universal Use of 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 


SEPARATORS 


The same economical considerations which have already brought 
‘ about the practically universal use of creamery and factory sizes of 
DE LAVAL Cream Separators are absolutely certain to accomplish the 
same result in the use of farm and dairy sizes of such machines within 
the next five years. This is no mere advertising claim but the simple 
statement of a conclusion based on the logic of facts as positive as to 
outeome as the solution of a mathematical problem. 

The same considerations of greater capacity; closer separation, 
particularly under hard conditions; better quality of cream and butter; 
more economical operation; and greater durability are bound to ulti- 
mately accomplish the same result in the use of small as of large sizes 
of cream separators. 

But naturally it requires longer and is vastly more of an undertak- 
ing to educate the 2,500,000 present and prospective American users of 
farm sizes of separators as to the importance of separator differences 
than the 12,000 users of creamery separators, Naturally it is more 
diffieult to make a user appreciate a difference of $50.- a year in results 
than a difference of $1,500.-, even though the difference of $50.- may 
relatively mean more to the user ihan the difference of $1,500.-. 

Again, the users of factory or creamery sizes of separators have so 
much better sources of information. The use of the separator is a 
business with them. The results are known from day to day and year 
to year, and what one user accomplishes is readily comparable with the 
results of another. On the other hand, the great majority of users. of 
farm and dairy sizes of separators know little of separators and cannot 
easily determine whether their results are as good as they should be or 
might be better under other cireumstances. But the problem is bound 
to finally work out in the same way. 

The DE LAVAL factory separator was invented 31 years ago and 
commenced to come into creamery use 28 years ago. Within a few 
years the original patents began to expire. 15 years ago there were a 
dozen makes of power cream separators on the market. Today the 
use of DE LAVAL factory machines exceeds 98% and is almost literally 
universal. It has been so for five years. No effort is longer made to sell 
any other make of power separator. 

The DE LAVAL hand separator was invented 23 years ago and 
commenced to come into farm use about 20 years ago. As the earlier 
patents expired there were more than 30 makes of such machines on 
the market five years ago. Today there are less than a dozen and not 
more than five which have a sale worth counting at all. Each year the 
number decreases and their sales become fewer and more difficult. 

What is true in America in this way is true in even greater degree 
elsewhere throughout the world. In many countries the sale of DE 
LAVAL machines is now almost universal. Dollars-and-cents differ- 
ences in product mean more there than to American farmers. The sale 
of cheap “ mail order ” separators has not been attempted elsewhere, and 
would-be competing manufacturers and dealers have never been so un- 
scrupulous in making the unjustified “ claims” that so many American 
buyers have accepted as facts. 

It makes an AVERAGE DIFFERENCE OF FIFTY DOLLARS 
A YEAR whether the farm user of a separator uses the DE LAVAL 
or some other kind. It will make that difference this year and go on 
making it until a DE LAVAL is used. A DE LAVAL catalogue helps 
to explain this and is to be had for the asking, as well as an Improved 
DE LAVAL machine for practical demonstration of it to any intend- 
ing separator buyer. 




















THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


42 €. Maocison Sraeer tTs717 s 
CHICAGO General offices: MONTREAL 
MpMIADELENIA” «165 BROADWAY ‘**"rovscrce orneer 
Daume 4 SACRAMENTO STs. NEW YORK 107 Frner Sracer 


SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, OREG. 
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with respect to _ legislation, 
showe@ that this is prompted solely 


740 ~=—s [16] 


or black 80@75c p 80-lIb bskt, white 
380@60c, sour 40@50c. Strawberries 
are steady. Large receipts are quickly 
absorbed. Maryland and Delaware 3 
@7e p qt, choice up river 8@1l4c. 
Receipts of blackberries are heavier 
with. prices lower, N C 5@8c p at, 
raspberries in more ample supply, 
choice Jersey red berries 9@12c p pt, 
Jersey black 8@10c. MHuckleberries, 
firm at 11@15c, gooseberries steady, 
large, choice berries 9@12c p at. 
Muskmelons in good supply and 
steady. Florida 45’s 1.50@2.25 p cra, 
Cal 5@6 p standard cra, watermelons 
10@30 p 100. 

Hay and Straw—Steady, with a 
moderate volume of trade. Prime 
timothy, large bales, St p 100 lbs, fey 
mixed mere -—" ie, long rye 
straw $1.50@ 


eagles pos steady. City pack- 


ers are not offering very freely. 
Country offerings light. Country- 
slaughter steer hides 14@14%c' p 


Ib, cow 13@134ce, bull 11@11%e, calf 
skins 19c, horse hides $4 ea. 


Mill Feed—Western mills are offer- 
ing concessions, market unsettled. 
Coarse western spring bran in 100-lb 
sacks to arrive $26.50 p ton, standard 
middlings 27.10, city vran in bulk 26, 
kiln-dried corn meal 1.65@1.70 p 
100 Ibs for fine yellow, gluten 28.50, 
in bulk and 29.60 in sacks. 

Onions—Values somewhat Yower and 


demand unsatisfactory. Bermudas 60 
@S85e p cra, Tex 50c@$1, Egyptian 
1.50@2 p bbl. 

Acreage about one-third larger than 
a year ago. Ground in favorable con- 
dition at seeding time. Plants looking 
fine. Very little damage by wind or 
flood. Prospects good-—[J. G. G., 
Kendallville, Ind. 

At Boston, market unchanged, prices 
steady and trade slow. Native yel- 
low $1.25 p bu-bx, Tex 1@1.25 p cum- 
mer cra. 

Potatoes—New potatoes in more ac- 
tive demand and market firm. Fancy 
grades sellin ng at an advance. South- 
ern choice $2.50@3 p bbl, Tex red 1@ 
1.25, Me 3@3.12 p 180 lbs, state and 
western 2.50@2.75, Jersey sweet pota- 
toes 1.75@2.50 p bskt. 

Acreage about normal. Weather 
very dry and cold until June 5. Ev- 
erything looks fine now.—([H. S., Avo- 
ca, N Y. 

At Boston, old stocks firmly held 
and trade in good volume. New pota- 
toes slightly easier. jouthern $3@ 
8.50 p bbl, Me 2.25 p 2-bu bag. 

At Chicago, recently the offerings of 
new potatoes have been light. South- 
ern crop is rather short and not up to 
expectations in quality. This 
caused demand for old stock which is 
in light supply. Ordinary ‘to good 
Minn and Wis stock 60@65c p bu, 
choice to fcy 66@68c, dusty Jarals 
75c, southern potatoes 95c@$1 for 
choice, fey 1.10. 

Poultry—Market rather quiet, 
broiler chickens 20@24c p 1b, fowls 
15@15%c, turkeys 13c, fresh-killed 
squab broilers 40@50c p pr, western 
dry picked 21@23c, fowls 15@16c. 

At Boston, receipts more liberal and 
demand slow. Prices easier, broftiler 
chickens 22 @23c p lb, fowls 15c, roost- 


ers 10c, fresh-killed northern fowls’| jn 


18c, western iced packed 16@16%c. 
Vegetables—Asparagus in moderate 


supply and firm. Colossal green $3.25 
@3.75 p doz behs, extra $2@2.50. Cab- 
bages not so plentiful, prices a trifle 
higher for choice stock, Va 25@Tic 
p cra, Md 50c@$1. Cukes in exces- 
sive supply, Ga 10@40c p doz, choice 
N C and Va 50c@$1, peas begininng 
to arrive in N C, and stock meets a 
ready sale. Baltimore 7T5ic@$1.12 p 
large bskt, Jerseys $1.25@1.62, L I 
$1.25@1.50. Squash dull, 
$1.25@1.50 p bbl, Fla “2. —- 
baga teenie, quiet Ry 50c @ $1 Pp 
bbl, white 75c@$1.500 p 1 ‘Deh, 
beets $1@2, carrets oo, corn $1@1.75 
P cra, dane $1@1.50, L I cauliflower 

i@2 p doz, eggplant $1@1.25 p bx, 
nearby lettuce 25@75ic p bbl, okra 
$1.50@2.50 p carrier, peppers $1 @1.50, 
parsley “BOe @ $1.50, rhubarb $1@2 p 
100 behs, | senr radishes 25@ Wc, 
seallions 25@75c, string beans $1.25 
@1.75 p bskt for wax and $1.25@1.50 
for green, spinach 10@50c, tomatoes 
$1.25@1.50 p carrier. 

Wool—Market quiet. Shearing is 
about ended in Ohio and Pa and a 
few sales are reported at 35c p Ib for 
quarter blood. The range is 34@35c, 
%-blood held at 36c. 


and Allen supplied much of the material. 
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In the early days he was editor and 
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and compete with themselves in their 
local markets, 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


Country Produce Markets 


OHIO—At Cleveland, dairy butter 
19@22c p lb, eggs 21@23c p doz, live 
fowls 18@ 140 p lb, blackberries $3@ 
3.25 p bu, potatoes 1.20@1.25, corn 
79c, oats 60c, middlings 29 p ton, bran 
28, gluten 20, hominy 29.50, timothy 
hay 15@15.50, prairie 12, oat straw 10. 

At Columbus, wheat firm, live stock 

a and firm, hogs advancing. Wheat 

1.50 p bu, corn 80@85c, oats 5de, rye 

ic, bran 28 p ton, middlings 25, ‘tim- 
othy hay 12@13, dairy butter 14@18c, 

At Cincinnati, dairy butter 20c p lb, 
eggs 20c p doz, live fowls 13c p Ib, 
wheat $1.51 p bu, corn 76@77c, oats 
M@61c, rye 91@92c, timothy hay 
16.50@18 p ton, rye straw 8@8.50, 
bran 25@25.50. middlings 26 @ 26.50, 
potatoes 95c@1 p bu. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, corn 
8le p bu, oats 68@64c, timothy hay 
$17.50@18 p ton, oat straw 11.50@ 
2, bran 28.50, dairy butter 22@24c 
p lb, eggs 21c p doz. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
potatoes 90@95c p bu, cabbage $1.25@ 
1.35 p cra, corn 85@86c p bu, oats 62 
@64c, timothy hay 15.75@16.25 p ton, 
oat straw 11@11.50, middlings 3 23°. 
bran 29.50@30, dairy butter 21@ 
ies eggs 23@ 24c p doz, live fowls Tt 
6e Ib. 

At. Philadelphia; corn 78@80c p bu, 
oats 58@60c, timothy hay $17@17.50 
p ton, oat straw 12.50@13, bran 28.56 
@29, dairy butter 19@2l1c p lb, eggs 
22c p doz. 





The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange price 
remains at 2%c p qt to the shipper in 
the 26-c zone, It is thought that the 
present price may hold until July 1, 
unless a period of warm weather 
should occur, creating a large demand 
and threatening the surplus. The sup- 
ply is constantly shrinking, although 
there was a surplus on Saturday. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
eans for the week endéd June 19 


were: 

Milk Cream 
WO. cccctvoncccesescoesamen Gave 
Susquehanna ........+-+12,240 447 
West Shore ......+++++-15,462 1,960 
Lackawanna ......+..-++44,420 1,750 
N Y C (long haul) ee AD, 874 2,005 
N.Y C (Harlem) .......13,275 225 
RE eS: 3,784 


Lehigh valley .....s.e0% 26,875 2, 
Homer Ramsdell line ... 2,045 
New Haven 13,075 > . 255 
Other sources ....eseess 2,100 


Totals’ <cccccecccceccethi nt 16008 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People ‘Weekly 


eeeesereseee 

















“THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most. valu- 
able in “American: Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
vive Cee a@ word you can advertise anything 

uu my 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
sirerteennens and each initial or a number counts 

one word, Cash must accompany each order, 
pF advertisement must have dress on, aS we 
fo ice. : 


i 

m issue week. 

ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “ 
will be accepted at the above rate, 

MARKET. 


one, 
R. Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only FIVE cents a A each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


FOR_SALE—White and Barred P & White In- 
Cone White — — . : LEINS 


n 
PARK Poteh Fist oe Elkins ee 


ARE YOU Meee A Teena hen hs — 4! You 
can with our Aurora 
syetems, Copy a. 2 vie ree. R, oP ELIS. 2406 
jatbush ‘Ave. Brooki 


263-EGG STRAIN Single Corb White f 
jae 100 chicks $8. Circular and 
GRANT MOYER, “Fort 








a: 


Pi ices e ye? asking. 
lain, N 


SILVER SPANGLED Hamb 
Crested Black Polish eggs, 13 c ent rts. AUS. 
TIN JACKSON, Mineral Ry. 

talog. FRaNKY Tanne GH. 








SALE—B cheap. 
and Minorcas. 
Middleburg, Md. 





I BUY Pg squabs we ineas, PARKES, 
, Camden, N J. s a 


2738 238 Tyler A 
MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


¢pQonomy SILO forsale, eae, . by 3. ft, 
fet ~~ at condition AS SCHERER, 








LIVE STOCK 


8 YOU. W. ANT cows that, will average from 
10,000 to 12,00 pounds of milk each year? 
We furnish Thole herds of 10 to 30 animals, that 
= ome = dapest Pree itustratc 


theo SYCAACISO Mave MOL. ail 
Icted, but it is expected that promi- 
A good organization nent men will be on hand, 


veen sc- 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


pointe, Sea ee, “ED a: oo for yy & our a 
te gpringsield, we 





The best is illustrated booklet 
fl grade Saclsteins and be- 

ving, Come. RIVER MEADOW FARMS, Port- 
lana! le, N Y. 


STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Star farm leads in 
id. It has lately made the second 
3-day record, 2615.7 Ibs, average 
over 40 gts per day. Star farm is now helping 
at tery slow to start right y ea k - te Is 
a yery prices. 
i chance HORACE. L. BRONSON, “Devt 
Cottend. N Y. 


PERCHERON AND FRENCH COACH stallions. 
Highest quality; m — prices. Winners in stud 
and show ring. If need a good stallion write. 
ELWOOD AKIN, fu N Y. 











SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 





DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—The Jewish 
Agricultural and Industrial Aid society has on its 
lists to obtain employment farms. 
ab potied and’ willing to work. They speak | itle 

e-| y it 
IES <3 
man. can use of such help, please 
comm with us, sta what you will a 
whether the work is permanen whet! y 
fer a or ° *, a) - 
thro w ol assist 
and Jews to ppeccme farmers. We charge 
loyer or employee. we 


FARM LABOR BUREAU, 14 Soeed’ Ave nee 
York City. 





PR a om ge Figs i you. want 
best at_ lowest at 


8 MONROE sa “vy ANDERHOOF, fia: 





dlebury Center, Pa. 
WANTED—Registered Holstein Semaies, State 
rice and full Sarticulars first letter. A. KANE, 


Second St, Utica, N Y. 
{RRSEYS—Combt ation and Golden for 
sale; 20 18 heifers ‘and 24 bulls, E. 
NIV AN, Lonaenbers. Pa. 
FOR SALE—Registered 
‘ings. poe sexes. 
Greenwich, NY 


POLAND-CHINAS—Choice _ service 
spring pigs peedy for shipment. N. D. ONYDER: 








Brown Byles com 
JOHN 


COPOSTER: 








REGISTERED HOLSTEIN bull calves, ere, 
prices. CHAS RICHARDSON, Hammond, 


CHOICE SHETLAND PONIES and Scotch 
lies, all ages FRED STEWART, Espyville, 


# BERKSHIRE PIGS and a 3 on 
Please. Write. CLARK BRO 0. 


~ LARGE egy be ne use for 
HARPENDING, Highwood, Dundee, N 


POLAND-CHINA pigs. Write, stating wants, 
P. J. KIRK, Nottingham, Pa. 


IMPROVED la aes. Yorkshires, A. A. 
BRADLEY, Frewsbu 


MISCELLANEOUS 











earn 
a 
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GENUINE pakasine in high-grade right 
janos. Slight instruments Btelnways 
rakauers 


up; 3 Guicheriogs 

*o fin 1 a isnos at 
ve e rior 

Write for full ® rticulars. P Cash or 

yy —— permeate. LYON & HEALY, @ 


Adams We ship everywhere on ap- 
proval. 


A GOOD_RATE OF INTEREST, perfect safet 7 
to principal, a share in extra profits, and avai 
nw so you can get your money w when you really 
need it. This is what we have accomplished for our 
FA holders for quarter of a Cay ye => 
rivaled reeord. If you have any money invest. i 
Mei ae to write me for Dartiowlans QERBERT 
President Ce e Company, . 439 











Lafayette St, New York 
“RED FERN,” Indian and two ste New 
hit, 15 cents. A. J. SHA , Arena, » 
-PATENTS—No_ fee oe allowed. -Free wootn, 
FULLER & FULLER, Washington, D C. 


FARM HELP d kind of hi 
pe of he by the ‘la r Ey tow office for 


ie New »*- 3 ty, ‘FRED ‘ABOR OFFICE. 
Send for circular and application blanks. 


AGENTS WANTED 


1] 
tile, Big SREB a lee Semele, tee 
D 0. . armey k, 











ning articles, combined: fghtning © seller: ample 
free, PORSHER MFG CO. Box “22 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 

















Sa Dept ‘006. ase, 





#500 BUYS A GOOD ®tacre fam, 

house, three barns, —- t Sasemen ~ 
balance SY. KNIGHT'S REAL Ee 

PATE “AGENCY” Weitnee ban Ne 





DELAWARE ts S fruit . > ‘Th i 
in the jramberten oem ; 3 ce 


wo! oes c. early 

apples, eo; ag En home- 

= by! STATE BOARD ‘OF AGRICULTURE, 
v 





JOIN THE HOMESEEKERS’ colony in M 
Write’ for’ Sook med - a Skipfiong “La 
wr: “Good Farm Lands.” Box % G, 


Bene 





fruits, tall, 1A eomanams, a — oe 


valley, 
mn a choi ba: 
See eacke™ Union Trust Bhig. San a Las 


SWABS Rtg it ain and truck f ad 
ine a for ‘= tal . McD. i 
‘or 
& ie oa Del. = ani 








FERTILIZER a prices, -. etc, address 
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WANTED—Railway mail clerks, city carriers, 
postoffice clerks. Many examinations coming every- 
where soon. Yearly salary age to_ $1 Short 
hours. Annual vacation. No prets because - of 
poor times. Salary twice month Over 8000 ap- 
pysatments = be made during Country and 
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To Keep the Boys on 
the Fam 


start them in business—right at home. 
Give them some of your live stock, 
birds, eggs, plants or nursery stock, 
hay, grain, wood or outgrown imple- 
ments to sell. It will make them feel 
they have a share in the farm, will 
develop their business instincts, make 
them self-reliant and give them an 
interest in their work—the chores 
won't seem half so hard. ; 


Let Them Advertise 
these things in our Farmers’ BEx« 
change department. . Let them write 
the advs and conduct the correspond- 
ence. You can give them advice and 
advance the money to pay for the advs, 
which they can repay you out of thein 
profits, for everyone who advertises in 
our Farmers’ Exchange department 
makes money. The number of farm- 
ers who continue to advertise in it 
preves that. We'll help them write 
their advs—if you ‘haven’t time. 


Is Your Boy Worth While ? 








“Perfectly. Delighted with Your. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: I have been pere 
fectly delighted with your paper. It 
produced the best results of any paper 
I ever advertised in... I expect.to use 
the old reliable American Agricul< 
turist again next’ season.—[A. BH, 
Bookman, Seneca Falls, N Y. 
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The 
Wedding Gown 


By Susie Bouchelle Wight 


HE news of Eleanour’s en- 
gagement was variously re- 
ceived. There were pride 
and tears in the mother’s 
eyes, pride and tenderness 
in Dad’s and twelve-year- 


citedly on one foot and 
wished that it was her 
time to wear a diamond 
be the center of 
in the college set cf 
the little town. The chummies— 
the three cousins who had played 
with Eleanour since she was a baby, 
had gone away with her to college, 
and shared all their joys and distresses 
with her—kissed and cooed over her, 
and the outer circle of friends com- 
mended her choice. It remained for 
Great-aunt Ellen to strike the first 
discordant note, when she came down 
to the Bird’s-Nest, from her great 
house on the hill, to have @ say-so 
about things in general, and the wed- 
ding arrangements in particular. 
“Who would have dreamed that the 
young accountant was President Ew- 
ing’s son!” she said. “Though Ewing 
is not such a common name! It is 
just as well though, for Eleanour was 
not self-conscious when the young 
bookkeeper came a courting, and it 
would have made a difference if she 
had known that his father was a mil- 
lionaire. Self-consciousness is never 
attractive, and it might have lost 
Eleanour this splendid offer.” 
There was no rejoinder to this. Mrs 
Bird’s needles clicked and glittered 





Ting, and 
excitement 


‘away through the cobwebby lace that 


slipped through her fingers. Marion 
flushed and bent a little lower over 
her briar-stitching, and Helen looked 
up from her struggles with relative 
pronouns, all attention. 

“IT am very glad,” Aunt Ellen pro- 
ceeded, “that Bleanour is going to 
marry so well. I have had my fears 
for her. After all the sacrifice you 
and Tom underwent to send her to 
that expensive school she seemed to 
come home entirely without ambi- 
tions, except to help around the house 
here, and philander with the college 
boys.” ihe 

The unresponsive silence which 
greeted these further remarks at last 
penetrated into Aunt Ellen’s con- 
sciousness. “You are making wed- 
ding things, aren’t you?” she asked 
abruptly. Relieved that the conver- 
sation was taking a more agreeable 
turn, Eleanour made haste to hold 
out for inspection the pretty bit of 
cambric all daintily eyeleted and 
briar-stitched. 

“Isn’t it pretty?” she cried enthu- 
siastically. “And mother is knitting 
the crossed thread pattern in number 
thousand linen for the finish.” 

“Very nice!’’ Nobody else in the 
wide world could put just exactly the 
shade of meaning into those two 


* words, and Aunt Ellen’s eyes took on 


an absent look over the homemade 


ace. 
“So you have decided on a church 
wedding, I hear. I had thought it 
would be better to have it most quiet- 
ly; marry in your travéling dress; 
have no attempt at doings at all.” 
“Why!” Eleanour looked at her 
aunt in surprise. ‘Of course, I want 
the wedding to be in old Trinity. I 
wouldn’t feel like I was properly mar- 
ried unless the ceremony took place 
at that little altar where I was chris- 
tened, where I was received into the 
church, and where I knelt with moth- 
er and Dad for my first communion— 
of course I want a-church wedding.” 
“Bridesmaids?” 


“To be sure. Elsie and Rose and 


old Jean hopped about ex-" 


Ruhammah, with Helen for my little 
maid of honor.” 

“What are they to wear?” 

“Oh, I don’t know yet. None of the 
details are settled” 

“I am very giad to hear that.” Aunt 
Ellen laid aside her reticence and hes- 


-itation, with the air of one rolling up 


her sleeves and getting down to busi- 
ness. “I have some suggestions to 
make. You see, Mattie,” she faced 
her niece, “unless Eleanour has a 
perfectly proper setting forth, it will 
place her in a position to be embar- 
rassed by and by. The Ewings will not 
expect her to have a very elaborate 
trousseau, but if they are coming 
down for the event, and if Eleanour 
insists upon a church wedding, there 
should be a reception afterward, and 
you should put your best foot fore- 
most,” 

“Both of mother’s feet are best,” 
said the bride-elect frivolously. “Even 
if they were not both best, Aunt, I'd 
hate to see her trying to keep the 
good looking one out. Elsie told me 
a tale last night about that family of 
Newsoms she has been trying to help 
o ¢t lately while the little daughter was 
sick. She said there was always a 
bowl of oranges on a table in the 
room, and that the child confided to 
her that ‘next week, when mother 
buys new oranges for the bowl, I'm 
going to suck every one of these, even 
if they are dried up.’” 

“The story is not apropos.” Aunt 
Ellen spoke with dignity. “I just want 
to say this to you, Mattie, and you 
and Eleanour can talk it over and de- 
cide upon it: I wish to give Eleanour 
her wedding. She is my namesake, 
and it will not seem anything amiss 
for me to do so. My house is large, 
I will have decorators and caterers 
come out from the city, and I ordered 
a dress pattern of ivory satin—after I 
heard that it was to be a church wed- 
ding. You and Tom and the girls can 
just move out to my house the day 
before; you will receive the Ewings 
thera—” 

The knitting had dropped into the 
blue alpaca lap, and Mrs Bird sat 
up very straight. “Aunt Ellen,” she 
interrupted. “You don’t mean that 
our friends and guests are to go to 

house instead of coming here.” 

“That is just exactly what I do 
mean. This house is not to figure in 
it at all.” 

“Oh, I am sure you must mean it 
very kindly, but would it be just—dig- 
nified ?” 

“Certainly. A larger house is abso- 
lutely necessary.” Aunt Ellen saw dis- 
sent in the worn, little face before 
her, and braced herself. These yield- 
ing sweet women can sometimes be 
very obstinate, and bring up all sorts 
of childish,. unanswerable arguments. 
“Moreover, Mattie, I don’t think you 
can quite realize how very shabby 
your house has grown. I thought first 
of offering to repaper and paint it for 
the occasion, but it needs so much re- 
pair, and your carpets and curtains, 
your chairs—forgive me, my dear,” 
she could not entirely disregard the 
painful flush that was creeping up- 
ward beneath her eyes. “I do not 
mean to hurt you; I only want to 
spare you and Eleanour mortification, 
and it will look a great deal worse to 
che Ewings than it does to me. Their 
home is simply palatial.” 

“When Dr Dale stayed that week 
with us, while he was giving the Quil- 
lian lectures,” said Mrs Bird, with a 
little quiver in her voice, “he told 
Tom, that in all his wanderings he 
had never found a more beautiful at- 
mosphere than this in the Bird’s- 
Nest.” 

“Very true,” Aunt Ellen spoke very 
“Very true! There are 


about, and one would expect the pro- 
fessor of dead languages to have some 
culture; Dr Dale stayed a week and 
discovered the atmosphere. The Ew- 
ings will be here about twenty-four 
hours. There will be no time for cul- 
tured conversation, and the books will 
be put away, so they will only see 
faded paper and mended carpets. and 
general disrepair—and maybe Elea- 





nour will be made to feel all that by 
and by.” 

Eleanour half rose from her seat to 
reply to all this, but there came a gay 
song drifting up through the open 
win‘tow. It was the “three” calling 
to her. Desperate, lest they should 
come unceremoniously in, and hear 
the humiliating conversation, she has- 
tened to join them in the garden, de- 
termined that she would have some 
things to say about the final arrange- 
ments of her own wedding. 

“The greatest plan, Eleanour 
darlin’!” cried gay Elsie, when the 
four were seated in the garden swing 
and creaking merrily back and forth. 
“We aren't going to give you a single 
shower, not even a mist or 4 drizzle.” 

“I had quite depended on you three 
for handkerchiefs, silk stockings and 
collars,” retorted Eleanour. 

“Just buy 'em yourself, miss. Now 
listen, and see if this isn’t a great 
idea. You know we four have made 
our frocks together, ever since our 
course in dressmaking, and we have 
assured each other time and again 
that a modiste couldn't excel us. Well, 
instead of showers, we have bought 
the stuff for your wedding gown, and 
just like we’ve made our shirt waists, 
and our semi-princesses these two 
years, we'll meet together, and sew 
love and good luck into every stitch 
of your frock. We'll fagot it all over, 
embroider the underside of it, and 
make a rose point overdress if you 
wish, but make it, we must and will.” 

“Oh!” gasped Eleanour, “I'd cry—I'd 
dissoive, if I hadn’t read Queechy just 
last week. I’m a heroine just now, 
and I vowed I'd not be such a moist 
one as Queechy. Will you excuse me 
while I look at the marigold hedge for 
amoment.” The three looked politely 
in another direction, until Eleanour 
could command her emotions again. 

“Of course,” you are to help us con- 
struct our bridesmaid frocks,"’ mur- 
mured Ruhammah,. “It will be good 
.for you to work now. I don’t suppose 
you'll even tie your own shoes by 
and by.” 

“And If the young man who is work- 

ing up from the bottom should men- 
tion gifts for your maids you might 
suggest diamond sunbursts,” sighed 
Rose. 
“Or a little trip,” rejoined Elsie, 
“In a private car; I've always longed 
to see the Yosemite!"" Eleanour still 
gazed at the marigolds. “‘Any—all of 
these are yours,” she said at last, “and 
I like the wedding gown idea, but I 
left mother and Aunt Ellen in the 
midst of a confabulation, and we'll 
have to consult the elders before we 
decide.” 

At the moment, a handsome, broad- 
shouldered young fellow came switg- 
ing in at the gate. “Ready?” he called 
to Eleanour. 

“We're all ready,” answered Elsie 
for her. “We'll all go for an after- 
noon stroll, if we are asked.” 

“Do!” Harry Ewing threw back his 
lead and_laughed. “Just stroll right 
along, and when we see the direction 
you take, Eleanour and I will go in 
the other. I have something very 
private to say to her this afternoon.” 

“That is the trouble!” said Elsie. 
“You're always saying something pri- 
vate to her, and you needn't, for we've 
told each other all our secrets all our 
lives, and you'd just as well say it to 
al: of us at once. We'll hear it, sooner 
or later. Go on in your selfish way. 
We'll not follow, but we are coming 
to. live with you by and by.” 

“Eleanour!” Harry only waited until 
they were out of hearing. ‘“‘The mater 
thinks I am a miracle of subtlety, so 
she has set me a task, but if I were to 
try and get your opinion without your 
suspecting, you’d catch up with me 
all the quicker, so I don’t know what 
to do, but just show you her letter.” 

It was a sweet, motherly letter, full 
of pride and confidence in her only 
boy, and Eleanour’s heart warmed and 
her eyes grew wet as she turned its 
closely written pages. At last came 
the part that most concerned herself. 
“Since you are to bring to me my first 
and only daughter, Lad dear,” it said, 
“I wonder if she will not humor an 





old woman’s whim, and let me get for 
her herein Paris, justsuch a wedding 
gown as my own young heart craved, 
a shimmery, shiny soft silk, with a 
veil like silver and moonlight, and 
snow and lilies. I didn’t have it, Lad; 
I married in a blue delaine, and you 
know the reason why, and why your 
father wore home-woven jeans, bit IL 
have always wanted to buy @ real wei- 
ding gown. I hope her mother will 
pardon the selfishness; she hag other 
daughters for whom to select by and 
by, so maybe she will let me do this 
for her girl and mine. You must be 
very delicate about it, dear, but sound 
‘tie sweetest and the dearest,’ and 
cable me the results, along with the 
measurements which any village dress- 
maker will take for her.” 

“I hope you observe those quota- 
tion marks around the adjectives in 
that last clause,"”’ remarked Eleanour's 
lover, reading over her shoulder. 

“How perfectly beautiful!” she ex- 


claimed, raising her happy eyes to 
his. 

“The quotation marks, or mother's 
plan?” 

“Both.” 


“Then I may cable her to bring the 
frock? It will make her so giad. I 
am thinking so much more about the 
girl than the gown, that for my own 

art, I am not concerned, but I would 
ove to make mother happy over it.” 

It was a temptation. True, Aunt 
Ellen had ordered the ivory satin, but 
she would never object to her choice 
giving way to a Paris gown so sweetly 
given. It was fascinating to think of 
being a really bride-y bride—to think 
of the mahogany stair rail at Great- 
aunt Ellen's rose-wreathed, the old 
colonial mantels banked with roses 
and ferns, and the family silver and 
china and crystal on display with the 
choicest of the caterer’s art, and she 
knew she would have all of this, for 
when Aunt Ellen did a thing, she did 
it thoroughly and well. There was a 
certain temptation, too, to let her 
lover's people become aware that she 
had more than the culture of her col- 
lege-professor father to carry with 
her, to let them see that there were 
family and breeding and traditions 
associated with that great brick man- 
sion on the hill which had belonged 
for long years to her mother’s family. 

“That is right, little lady! Take 
your time and make up your mind.” 
It was Harry's voice breaking into 
her thoughts, but some way his face 
looked a little clouded at her hesita- 
tion. 

“I was just taking time to wonder 
how many wedding gowns one girl 
could wear,” she replied, with a litfle 
sigh. “I wish I could wear all of 
them.”’ Then she told him of the two 
already offered heron that afternoon, 
and he laughed over the situation, but 
still there was that little disappointed 
air about him. Something reminded 
Eleanour of “forsaking all the world 
and cleaving only unto him,” and she 
smiled to herself when she felt her- 
self deciding for the man she loved, 
before the chummies, or the great- 
aunt. 

“Here, give me a scrap of paper, 
and your pencil,” she said. “IT am 
my own dressmaker, and I know the 
measurements,"" and with .the paper 
up against the smooth trunk of a tree, 
she wrote them down. 

“Eleanour! Eleanour!” Helen came 
flying down the street. “Make haste 
home! Grandma Bird has a bad spell 
of rheumatism, and she has sent for 
you in a hurry. Mother has packed 
your bag, and the buggy is waiting.” 

Harry groaned. “Fifteen miles in 
the country, and I can’t get off with- 
out asking for privileges, and I prom- 
ised father I'd not do that. I hope it 
won't be long.”’ 

“Maybe not, but when Grandma has 
rheumatism it always begins in her 
arms, and goes down and out slowly 
till it gets to her toes.” Eleanour was 
hurrying along. 

“Who is going to preside over your 
grandmother's bad spells after I carry 
you away?” he asked. 

“Oh, Helen, I guess, or maybe they 
can persuade her to come to live at 
the Bird’s Nest.” 
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Great-aunt Ellen, grimly. “And all 
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“I'll write every day, and you must mention them, and if she did she'd 





do the same.” 

“Mail just twice a week,” panted 
Eleanour, as she climbed into the 
buggy. “But I'l do my best.” 

And so she did, but when a little 
bit of an old lady is all drawn into 
knots that nothing can undo’ but the 
constant rubbing of strong, magnetic 
young hands, when these same hands 
have to prepare plasters and. poultices 
and make the dainties which alone 
will tempt a flagging appetite, there is 
little time left for their owner to 
.think of lovers and wedding . gowns, 
for old eyes are suspicious for the 
signs of preoccupation, and old hearts 
are jealous sometimes, so it was more 
than a week before Eleanour could 
think her own thoughts. There had 
been as many letters as days, when 
the semi-weekly mail had come; 
and she had written most hurriedly 
to her homefolks and to Harry, with 
a message to the chummies. A note 
from the mother, full of solicitude for 
the dear old sufferer, mentioned that 
she and Dad had yielded to the force 
of Great-aunt Ellen’s arguments, and 
what if it was agreeable to their 
daughter, her wedding would be from 
the house on the hill. The letter fell 
into her lap, and she gazed absently 
out of the window by the bedside. 

“Anything wrong at home?” asked 
Grandma. ‘“‘What makes you look so 
serious ?”’ 

“It is a serious thifg to think about 
getting married, Grandma,” replied 
the girl. 

“And it is set for the twenty-fourth 
of next month, isn’t it? I declare, 
I’ve been in such misery I had clear 
forgotten, honey, and I had no busi- 
ness sending for you at such a time, 
but when my back and arms got in 
such a fix, I couldn’t think of any- 
thing but my girl. When am I to see 
the man that is going to take you 
away ?” 

“Why,” Eleanour blushed a little, 
“tomorrow will be Sunday, and he is 
coming to stay the day; you won’t 
mind having him in here, will you, 
Grandma? If he- had asked me, I’d 
have made him wait until you got 
better.” 

“Oh, I shall not mind if he is a 
homely sort of a man.” 

“He isn’t homely—he is very hand- 
some!” flashed Eleanour. “He really 
is!” 

“Oh, you'know what I mean! I 
wish you would fix up that pink and 
white kimono sacque for me to wear, 
dear.” Grandma forgot her aches and 
pains in the excitement of expecting 
such a guest, and when the morning 
came, and Harry with it, she sat up 
with flushed cheeks and bright eyes. 
The young people sat with her, and 
discussed their plans before her, and 
deferred them to her. 

“You haven’t said a word about 
your wedding dress, Eleanour,” said 
she, suddenly. “What is it to be?” 
The two young people smiled at each 
other. “I don’t just know, Grandma,” 
said Eleanour. 

“Oh, I am glad it hasn’t already 
been decided,” cried Grandma, eagerly. 
“Will you just go look on the top 
shelf of that wardrobe—perhaps,” she 
said a little timidiy to Harry, “you 
will reach it for her—you are taller. 
Yes, now bring me that thing done 
up in a pillow slip.” In her excite- 
ment Grandma sat clear of her bol- 
sters. “Just take out what you will 
find in it, dear, and spread it on the 
foot of the bed, will you?” 

Eleanour, with a little whimsical 
whisper to her lover, that she feared it 
was another wedding gown, obeyed. 
From its wrapping of soft blue paper 
she unrolled a dress; it was of book 
muslin, made very quaintly, with little 
puffs inside long angel sleeves, and all 
delicately embroidered in tiny wreaths. 
There was a bit of fine valenciennes 
about the neck, and the short waist 
was joined to the scant skirt with a 
cord finish. It bore a faint fragrance 
of dead blossoms, and Grandma 
sniffed at it for a moment before she 


spoke, 
“Did your mother ever tell you 
about her own wedding frock, 


Eleanour?” she asked. E 

“Of course. She was married in a 
gray homespun, beside father’s couch 
when he was wounded at Chicka- 
mauga,” replied the girl, “and you 
stood on the other side and held his 
other hand.” 

“Yes, yes, 
anything about 
plans?” 

“Not a word.” 

“I might have known,” mused 
Grandma. “It isn’t Mattie’s way to 


but didn’t she ever say 
her knocked-out 


talk of nothing else, for she has been 
having to give up plans ever since 
she was a little girl, the dear! The 
war came on and interfered with her 
going off to college, then she got en- 
gaged to my boy Tom, and I know 
that she never dreamed he was going 
to‘ settlé:xdown to being a professor’ on 
a-little salary, instead of following the 
lead of the other Bird men, and being 
a big lawyer, or something of that 
sort. Why, honey, in a bureau drawer 
upstairs I found the other day the 
plan your mother drew for a house, 
soon after they were married, Tom 
promised to build it for her—it is a 
beauty—and there she is yet, in that 
little old cottage that she called the 
Bird’s Nest the first time she saw it. 
But this dress now—all the time sh 

stayed with me, after my boys had 
gone to the war, she was working on 
it--she made every stitch of it with 
her own fingers. You see these little 
wreaths? Well, those flowers aren’t 
intended for forget-me-nots, nor wild 
roses, nor apple blossoms; she said 
they were idealized cosmos, and one 
day she told me, all blushes and 
smiles, that she embroidered her dress 
in them because the first flowers Tom 
ever gave her was a big bunch of 
wild cosmos. She worked away, and 
we had planned to have the wedding 
in cosmos time, when the news came, 
and we both hurried away to Tom. 
We thought he would die, but he 
didn’t—she just held him here with 
her love, and her nursing—and by 
and by we brought him home.. When 
they moved into town to the Bird’s 
Nest she gave me the frock. ‘Keep 
it, mother Bird,” she whispered. 
‘Maybe by and by I'll have a daugh- 
ter to wear it, and the Nest is such @ 
little place it might get mussed or 
something.’ So I’ve kept it, Eleanour, 
and an awful time I’ve had to keep 
it from turning yellow. I am sur- 
prised that Mattie hadn’t told you 
about it. When she came out to 
speak of your engagement she looked 
at the dress, and she would have car- 
ried it in, I reckon, if it hadn’t been 
rainy weather. Then, when she didn’t 
write for it, I thought maybe you had 
some other plans.” 

“Cosmos time!” said Harry Ewing. 
“Why, they are full of buds now, 
aren't they, Eleanour?” 

The tears were standing in the girl’s 
eyes, and one soft cheek was laid up 
against the little old dress, but she 
didn’t reply except for a nod, 

“T don’t guess a girl would care 
about such a frock now,” | sighed 
Grandma. “So perhaps that is why 
Mattie didn’t speak of. it. I just 
thought you might be interested in 
seeing it.” The two young people 
looked .into each other’s eyes. 

Eleanour drew a long breath. “I 
won't,” she said. “I will.not say, one 
single word to her, but I am going to 
wear that dress. Do you hear, Harry? 
Do you suppose your mother could 
countermand her order?” 

Thus it came about that, although 
the four girls worked happily away on 
a wonderful cream messaline, al- 
though Great-aunt Ellen had a dress- 
maker out frqm’the city to make the 
ivory satin, and*all the while there 
was a great deal of covert whispering, 
when the wedding day came not even 
the silver-lined box from _ Paris 
tempted the little bride, who from the 
shabbiness of the Bird’s Nest, sur- 
rounded by its atmosphere, and thou- 
sands of. cosmos,. white 
came out on her lover’s agmi, to go to 
the church, and stood up t0gexchange 
with him the sweet.old vows in a little 
old-fashioned book muslin gown. 

She stood on the veranda of the lit- 
tle house afterward, to b» loved and 
petted and cried over by everybody in 
the college town. 

“This is all very sweet and senti- 
mental,” confided Great-aunt Ellen 
to the groom’s mother, “but the wed- 
ding should properly have been from 
her mother’s ancestral home. Eleanour 
is very set in some of her ways, else 
she would have been married in that 
beautiful gown you brought her.” 

“I don’t think I am very much 
afraid of her ways,” returned 





and pink, | 


Mrs | § 
Ewing, as she looked away from the | 


lovely young face to that of the worn | 


littls mother, and then to the grand- 
mother, gazing happily at the scene 
from her chair just inside the hall. 
“IT am not one bit afraid of her ways, 
and I do think she is the most ex- 
quisite bride I ever saw. I wondered 
when Harry wrote me that the dress 
was just a little muslin, forty years 
old, but I needn’t have feared.” 


“I didn’t wonder—I fought!” saig 





the while the ivory satin was being 
made at my house I kept thinking 
she’d give in. Oh, you'll find her very 
set in her ways, I am afraid.” 
A Difference 
after being scolded, 





Louise, could 


never be reconciled till mother had’ 


assured her that she loved her, which 
resulted on one occasion in the fol- 
lowing dialog: 

“You don’t love me.” 

“Yes, I do love you.” 

“Well, you don’t talk like it.” 


“Well, how do you want me to 
talk ?” 

“T want you to talk to me like you 
do when you ‘have company.”— 
[Stolen. 


One Woman's Feeling 

On reading the two long lists of 
questions about the conditions of the 
farmer and his family I was remind- 
ed of a little girl of the slums whose 
only experiences with callers were 
with the district visitors. One day 
she had an opportunity to call at a 
more prosperous home than her own 
—and very much astonished’ her 
hostess by asking the following ques- 
tions: “Does your husband drink? 
Do you know how to make soup? Do 
you give your children a weekly 
bath?” Why not ask the wives of the 
ministers,. doctors, lawyers and mer- 
chants if they have convenient kitch- 
ens? a chance to earn pin money? and 
if their husbands treat them well?— 
[A Reader. 





Don’t make the same mistakes in 
1909 that you did in 1 





No 637+ Child’s Linen Moccasins 

Stamped on linen, 20 cents; cotton 
to work, in pink, white or blue, 10 
cents. Order. by. number of our 
Fancywork Department, this office. 


Death to Flies—Four parts water 


to one part formaldehyde (or forma- 
lin) is said to be as attractive to flies 
as molasses, but is fatal to them. It 
should be placed in tins or saucers 
about the house or anywhere where 
flies are found. However, be sure that 
it is not where pet animals will drink 
it, or the children get at it. 








VIBRATING SHUTTLE, 
* ROTARY SHUTTLE, 
CHAIN STITCH 
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ARE A GRATIFICATION, 
EVERY PURCHASER 


If you possess 2 NEW HOME hy have the best sewin 
Fa By t get a be 

wear an er.** matter W ou pay, you cannot get a better 

machina; the st is fhe cheapest in the end. Get a NEW 

HOME and the sewing ine question. will be. settled for life, 

- your children after you'will a: Ew 

pas SeWing machines are bu 

made for lifelong service. 





: SEWING 
, MACHINES 


A SOLACE TO 


ma- 


from material ‘that will out- 


ppreciate your good selection. W 
I¢ upon honor, not on contract, 


We have our own organization of dealers for the sale and distribution. of our protoct and 


have dealers in all parts of the world. Sewing machines bearing name “NEW 
urchased from our authorized dealers only. W. . 


be p 


*” can 
never runs out. 


If there is no NEW HOME dealer near you, write direct to Dept. @. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
ORANGE, MASS. 








For All Kinds 
Of Preserving 


bears the name “Atlas.” 


U.S. 








Use Atlas brand 
Jars and much of the uncertainty and trouble 
of preserving time will disappear. 
. better glass; have stronger tops; 
—= — seal surer and are more convenient to fill and 

empty than any other name or make of jars. “T 


ATLAS 


is an especially good one. 
fore culuely oneath at the top—No danger to the 
hands and no particles of glass to fall inside when using 
the E-Z Seal Jar. 
large fruits without cutting or crushing them. 
TLAS MAS®) 


IN 
also has a wide mouth and is an equally good jar, 
but closes with a screw cap. 

If your dealer canmot supply these jars, send $3, and 
we will express prepaid thirty (30) 
SEAL JARs to any town having an o 
. ress Co., within the States of Penns ; 
eh ew York, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 

irginia, Ohio, inois, Indiana or Michigan, or we will 

uote delivery 
dtates by freight or express. 
A Book of Preserving Recipes 

Sent free to every woman who sends us the name of 

her grocer, stating whether or not he sells Atlas Jars. _ 


HAZEL-ATLAS GiaSs Co., WHEELING, W. Va. 


Atlas jars are 


E-Z Seal Jar 


(Lightning Trimmings) 
Machine-made and there-_ 


It has a wide mouth and takes in 


The 


uart size ATLas E-Z 
ce of the Adams or 


rices in other portions of the United 
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Oe S41 24001 Gta Wiere i Was Ciiris- 
tened, where I was received into the 
church, and where I knelt with moth- 
er and Dad for my first communion— 
of course I want a-church wedding.” 


“Bridesmaids?” 
“To be sure. 


The Ship Builder 


BY ELIZABETH OGILVIE GORDON 


My father built stout ships, in which 
Brave warriors sailed the sea; 

‘And we are building fieets of ships, 
Fcr John an’ Don an’ me 

Intend to sail the stormy main, 
And capture pirate hoards, 

‘And toss the pirates overboard 
To float around on boards. 

fWe'll free the groaning captives 
Imprisoned ‘neath the hatches, 

Then we'll divide among us, all 
The jewels, gold and watches. 

‘And when we've rid the stormy main 
Of all these pirates bad, 

We'll homeward sail, and spin a tale 
Of all the fun we've had. 


A Brave Mother 


BY WELD 8S. ROBINSON, ace 13 








AST summer while camping in 
the White Mountains I had an 
interesting adventure with some 

deer. Near the camp was a wooded 
mountain. The summit was a long 
granite ridge, broken near the north- 
ern end by a deep ravine, through 
the bottom of which ran an old lum- 
ber road. 

Deer used this lumber road for a 
path over the mountain. One after- 
noon I hid in a hemlock thicket on 
one side of the ravine. Soon I heard 
faint footsteps coming up the path, but 
could see nothing of their maker, as 
some brush cut off my view of the 
path until it was very near. 

In a minute ayoung doe came into 
view. Following her came a small fawn, 
very unsteady on its legs as yet. Per- 
haps this was its first trip from the 
spot vhere it was born. The old deer 
seemed uneasy and nervous; perhaps 
she smelied me. Anyway it was a 
dangerous time, for the fawn was as 
yet unable to escape by running and 
the cld deer knew it. 

Then I moved slightly and a twig 
snapped under my foot and the moth- 
er deer started off at full speed down 
the path, but the young one stood still 
and bleated. Then the mother turned 
and trotted back, her tail up, bleating 
loudly. I had stepped into the path 
in full view to test her courage. She 
rushed toward me, turned and crashed 
through the bushes along the path to 
make me chase her instead of her 
fawn; then she came back and pushed 
and bunted the fawn out of sight some- 
where and then came back and rushed 
by me into the woods to start me after 
her ani not the fawn. 


Just Sis ont Girls 


From a Fruit Farm 

Dear Young Folks: I live in Mary- 
land, Harford county, and am 11 years 
old. I go to school every day, and am 
in the 4th grade and I am trying to 
get ready for the 5th grade next year. 
I help to milk and do the feeding in 
the mornings and night We grow 
fruits of all kinds.—[N. L. Wiley, Md. 

A Great Reader 

Dear Young Folks: I go to school 
every day. I am 11 years old and 
have been to school 5% years, and am 
in the 7th:grade. I have 4 cats for 
pets. I like to read and get two 
books from the library at school every 
week. I once made a list of all the 
books that I had read that I could re- 
member, and it was about 600.—[Julia 
Butts, N ¥,; 

Saw Bob Whites 

Dear Young Folks: One day last 
winter we were riding along the road 
in a sleigh, when six very pretty little 
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1. Amce pet to ride 

2. Some fruit to eat 

3. Something to read the news from. 
. 4 Mare Fruit. 

5. Something to play with. 
€ 6. Something to help me when eating 


What wil | have shen add ay magica gens? 


Can You Tell 


Elsie and Rose and 


lage 


aiscovered the atmosphere. 


The Ew- 
ings will be here about twenty-four 
hours. There will be no time for cul- 
tured conversation, and the books will 
be put away, so they will only see 


faded paper and mended carpets, and 


general disrepair—and maybe 


Elea- 





boy, and Eleanour’s heart warmed and 
her eyes grew wet as she turned its 
closely written pages. At last came 
the part that most concerned herself. 
Since you are to bring to me my first 
and only daughter, Lad dear,” it said, 
“I wonder if she will not humor an 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


quail flew upon the wall beside the 
road. Then they flew into a swamp 
across the road and lit in a lot of 
bushes. One morning when my sister 
and I were on our way to school they 
fiew out from some weeds on the 
north side of the road in about the 
same place we saw them before; when 
they flew up they made such a noise 
it quite startled us. They then flew 
over in the same bushes they had lit 
in before.—[Lester S. Cole, N Y. 


A Boy Worth While 


Young Folks: iI 
live on a 


am 12 
farm 


Dear 
years old and 
of 98 acres. I like farm life. 
I have a dog that will ride down 
hill with me and will lead horses from 
he watering tub to the barn. I go to 
school every day and I feed the 
horses. I can milk the cows and 
help do a lot of chores.—T[Albert 
Frazer, N Y 


Feeds the Chickens 


Dear Young Folks: I am 11 years 
old. We have 40 chickens. We have 
a nice big black and white dog; his 
name is Spottie. I have a pet cat 
named Tiger; she got caught in a 
trap and broke her foot. I feed the 
chickens.—[Mary Ann Luke, N Y. 


His Father’s Only Help 


Dear Young Folks: I am 10 years 
old and do not trap any, but I help 
milk, and feed 3 calves. I am going 
to the agricultural college when I am 
16 years old. I am my father’s only 
help. I have 2 cows and 1 calf. I 
get 5 cents per dozen for all the eggs 
I find. I have made $1.85 out of 
eggs and have $1 coming to me. I 
have a good shotgun. We sell our 
milk at 3% cents per quart. I like 
to read. I have 5 books; they are, 
Robinson Crusoe, Animals of the For- 
est, Brilliants from Riley, Jack Ward, 
and Tanglewood Tales. I am very 
fond of fishing. I do the chores and 
get the cows every night. Sometimes 
I drag for father.—[Neal Dunn, Pa. 

Potato Patch of Their Own 

Dear Young Folks: I am 8 years 
old. I go to school every day. My 
papa has taken this paper for 20 
years. There is an old apple tree close 
by the house and a little squirrel lives 
in this tree. I put apples and corn 
under the tree and watch him get 
them. I have a liittle brother, and 
we are going to plant a small piece 
of potatoes and have the money for 
ourselves.—[Carlton Wrench, N Y. 

Loves Her Pet Calves 

Dear Young Folks: I am 12 years 
old and live on a farm of 80 acres. I 
am very fond of American Agricul- 
turist and love to read the young 
folks’ letters. I like to work in the 
stable. I have two pet calves. I call 
the oldest Muley and the youngest 
Lily. I love them both and they both 
love me. I am very fond of milking 
and I milk 4 cows every evening. I 
also like to go to school. I have about 
two miles to walk.—[Frieda Zells- 
man, Pa. 

Young Stockman 

Dear Young Folks: I am 11 years 
old. I milk four cows every night and 
morning and go to school every day. 
I have a thoroughbred Holstein bull. 
He is 1 year old and I have a harness 
and drive him. —[{J. Leslie Grey, N Y. 
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hurrying along. 

“Who is going to preside over your 
grandmother’s bad spells after I carry 
you away?” he asked. 

“Oh, Helen, I guess, or maybe they 
can persuade her to come to live at 
the Bird’s Nest.” 


steanour was 
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beauty and economy 
Eddystone Shepherd 


Ask your devier for Simpson - 


Style and durability blossom into 


cotton dress goods with perfectly 
fast colors. These calicoes have 
been the standard of the United 
States for over 65 years. Some 
with a new silk finish. 


he hasn't thein write us his name. 
Dea’ —_ 


in Simpson- 
Plaids — the 


Prints. If 
We'll help him 
di A 





taccept 


The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 











Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 





HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved” no tacks required. 








TWO GOOD BOOKS 








American Girl Post Cards >: 


We will send a eet of six (all dif 
ferent) of these very beautiful Amer 


a 
to show the cards and our 
magazine to a half dozen of pent 
friends. They are beautifally printed 











| fully treated upon. . Special chapters are 


| plants exclusively. The construction 
| frames receives 
| excellent illustrations. 210 pages. 5x1 inches. Choe 


houses used for the growing of one ot 
of hotbeds and 


appropriate attention. Over 100 


Greenhouse Manageme::t 
BY L. R. TAFT. 


This book forms an almost indispensable qua, 


in fine c aweet fon volume to “Greenhouse Construction.” 
uate in hes ayes. Sygs Secnts minute - ye various systems and 
, Pepuiar ashiens, | methods growing ing roses, car 
* Dept wer, » Mass. | mations and all the most florists’ plants 
as well as fruits . bed. by 
a careful study of this work and the fo!l of 


Be sure to mention | fits teachings, failure is almost impossible. Illus 
When You Write }- J PW My trated. 32 pages. Sx? inches. Cloth...........91 
Advertisers = «2°. where their ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
teplies come from. 438-441 Latayette St. WEW YORE 





You Simply 
Cant Injure your 
Hands on this jar 


The mouth of the Schram jar is perfectly smooth and very 
wide—rub your fingers hard over any part of it and you won’t feel 
ae roughness—absolutely no way to scratch or cut your hands 

hram Jar. Notso with ordinary jars. How many times have you injured 


the 


on the 






your hands on the rough, unfinished tops of screw top jars—jars that cost about the 
same as the Schram and yet have none of its advantages. 

Schram Jars are easy to seal—simply press the cap down firmly and the seal is perfect; 
there is no way for air to stay in and spoil your fruit. We tee every jar will seal 
airtight. With the screw top, you must take up the hot, Ulistering jar and twist wita 
all your strength, often straining your wrist in the effort. 


draw around and raise—a child can do it. 


are easy to open—insert the heel 


of knife nearest the handle under cap, 


With the screw top jar, all your strength is 


needed to twist off the top, and often you break the iar and cut your hands before you 


get 


real 


it open. The mouth ofa 


Schram Automatic Fruit Jar 


is nearly 3 inches wide and will take fruit whole without bruising or breaking it. 
The glass is the finest, clear, tough glass that is hardest to break and shows off the 


beauty of your fruit. 


You do not get one of these advantages in any other jarand yet the Schram jar costs 
you much less than “‘glass top”’ jars and no more than the old style, bothersome screw 


top. 
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In the long run they cost 








Want to be strong ? 


Eat more Quaker Oats. Eat it for 
breakfast every day. This advice is 
coming from all sides as a result of 
recent experiments on foods to deter- 
mine which are the best for strength 
and endurance. It has been proved 
thgt eaters of Quaker Oats and such 
— are far superior in strengtb 
jand endurance to those who rely 
; upon the usual diet of heavy, greasy 
| foods. 
| When all is salad and done on the 
cereal food question, the fact remains 
that for economy: and for results ‘n 
health and strength, Quaker Oats 
stands first of all. It is the most pop- 
ular food ih the world ‘among the 
foods sold in packages. 


All grocers carry Quaker Oats, It 








; sells at 10c for the regular size pack- 


|age, 25c for. the large sizé family 
package and 30c for the family pack- 


ontaining a fine pie . u ng 





than screw top jars for you have no extra rubbers 
y—Schram caps are complete and last indefini 
d, they can be purchased from your grocer for 15 cents per dozen. When you 


y; and if extra caps should be 


do buy a new cap, the jaris then the same as new, and you do not have to use corroded 
tops as you do in the old screw top jars. 
Why not try the Schram jar now, madam, while the berry season ison? You take not 


the slightest risk—remember we guarantee every jar will seal perfectly airtight. 


The 


Schram has proven itself in thousands of homes for over four years—50,000,000 jars are 
now relieving housewives all over the country of all fruit jar troubles. A half dozen jars 
would cost you only afew cents. Won’t you invest that little to prove, yourself, just 


how 























Factories: Hillsboro, I!!. 


easy and safe the Schram jar is. how 


perfectly it keeps your fruit and how far 
better it is than any other jar. 


Receipt Book Free. 


Ask your grocer to show you a Schram jar. If 
he hasn't any, send us his name and we will send 
you our handsome book of preserving receipts. 
This book contains the best receipts for putting 
up all kinds of fruits. 


Schram Automatic Sealer Co. 


Please write today. 


500 Liggett Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Waterloo, Can, 


















Grandma. “It isn’t Mattie’s way to “I didn’t wonder—I fought!” saig EE 
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A Text-Book for the Breeder, Feeder and Student 


By F. D. COBURN 
Secretary Kansas Department of Agriculture 


Are you a swine man? Do you know Coburn? 
Coburn of Kansas? 

Swine is a great crop in America, and Coburn is a 
great man, a great author and a great ho authority. 

Coburn has written a book, a big book ‘of over 600 
pages treating of swine from every. standpoint. 





) This book will interest you; it will help you, and it 
will pay for itself in a little while if you raise hogs. 

If you do not raise hogs now, you willafter glancing 
through this book; and you will get so much good, so 
much help, and so ashicls enthusiasm that you will be 
certain to make money out of hogs. 


This —— is handsomely printed.on fine paper, from large, clear 
eves , type and is profusely illustrated, containing a large number of mag- 
cor ciaaaemaneee avy ng ode, " sthcent half-tone illustrations ‘and drawings, printed ‘on ‘a special 
down to handling PLYMOUTH TWINE plate paper. Another unique feature is the frontispiece, this being an 
caly, Since that time we have never had a anatomical and physiological model of the hog. - ‘This model consists 
discatished ethane die halen. ae emerd of of a series of, superposed plates, colored to nature, on heavy, service- 
complaint about it; always warrant it, telling able paper, showing all the skeleton, muscles, internal, organs, etc., 
conn to returh if i¢ dices not work eatiefactor- in tenis, nee agi _. This moses is accompanied by an 
- ‘ rate explanatory. key showing just how to use it. : 
ily, but have never yet had a ball retqrned.’ The work contains 650 pages (6x9 inches), bound in fine'silk cloth 
TRY PLYMOUTH . TWINE _ this gold side and back stamping, making one of the handsomest {and 
perenne Ned ine = — most attractive agricultural books now before the public,: , 
Price, net, $2.50 


knots, no breaks, no delays, no loose sheaves “! : ei 
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or lost grain. Look for the wheat-sheaf tag 
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